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The first four articles in this collection disucss 
the importance of the study which developed the Guidelines for the 
Preparation Of Teachers of English and explain the use of the 
guidelines. Following jar tides evaluate the teacher's role as a - 
prof^slonal, review the hist<u:y of the preparation 6£ teachers of 
English, and summarize the histozy of the English Teacher Preparation 
Study. Thfr six^^guidelines With their num^TO 

subheadings — an attempt by the English prof essloh to describe the 
staindards it belles/es are required for English teaching— are then^ 
preseiited. .concluding articles contain nine short "cliasslc" 
stateaients on teacher preparation in English, and^ describe the 
elementary and secondary school certification reguirenients for 
teaching English in each j>f the 50 states. (This dooament previously 
announced ais ED 020 1920 (LH) ' - 
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Teacher 



TN the preparation of teachers for the/ 
* schools of Americar^ve may honor the! 
past, but we may not Ihre in it; We pay 
homage to a great tradition in the de- 
velopment' of our^institud 
edge the work of those who have struggled 
to achieve the ideals appropriate to the 
times. To the extent that these ideals , 
have been achieved, they become the basis 

Compilers' !<^ote: the Staff and the Advisory 
Board of the English Teacher Preparation 
Study msh id thank the^ Executive Com- 
mittee^ of^ the NOTE and Richard S. Aim; 
editor of she EngUsh Journal, for making this 
exposition of the Gwdelines for the frepara- 
ti(m of Twhenqf E^^ pps5ible._We hope 
that the introductory essays, clasHc statements, 
and current state ' certificati&n . requirements 
will prove Mseful to individuir teachers who 
study the Guidelines, to departments of English 
and of Edtication, and to- state certification 
officials. ^> _ - V 

Michael F. Shugfue - . : 
Modern Language Association 
, JEldonria Evcrtts % _ , 
National Council of teachers of English 



for the: work we have now to^ do. The 
Guidelines have been composed, not as 
a monument to mark the close of an era, 
but as the^blueprint of a basic design for 
the promising futures- ~ r 

Th^e^ Guidelines, then, are not a contri- 
bution to the archives to be admired and 
forgotten. Their purpose is to motivate; to 
stimulate, and to pve a sense of direction 
- to those who plan, and a source of encour- 
agement to those who would improve 
practices;in the colleges. Tn brief, a docu- 
ment whicluis .to serve as a guidc^implies 
motion in the direction of a goal; it is an in^ 
strument which, implying principles by 
expressed jtxhortatio 
those who made it.- - ^ ^ 

But the uses of the Guidelines will be 
numerous and varied^ The state^ directors 
of teacher education and ccrtificati6n7who 
had a part in the development of this paper 
will find it necessary: to adapt them so diat 
they will be comparible with state policy 
written in/statutes. The varioui; stagey of 
development in the severil institutions pre- 
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paring teachers may dictate further adapta- 
tions. - 

Indeed/tlic state director niiist be con- 
stantly awa/e of two aspects of his work. . 
As the administrator in the state agency 
charged with carrying out statutory duties, 
he must clothe the legal mandates with 
certain interpretations- calculated to make 
the functions of the institutions conform 
to the need? of present (!?iy societ\'. The 
Guidelines may here serve as a standard 
of judgment in the evolution of public 
policy. In the'second place, the state direc- 
tor is a professioha! leader whose purposes 
include the stimulation and encouragement 
of improvements in teacher education. 
He is the catalyst w'ho brings to bear the 
best thinking of the profession, both philos- 
ophers and practitioners, on both : the ap-^ 
proved programs and those seeking rpc^ 
ognition. He must be alert to opportunities 
wherein he may promote changes whidh 
shovv promise of improvement, and in- 
fluence those in the l:ompiacent institutions 
who seem not to respond to society's needs. 
The Guidelines may then serve as a state- 
ment of - aspirations in the direction of 
social evolution. ^ - 

To ? approve a college program is to 
exercise a degree of > wisdom beyond the 
abilities .of many individuals, \yho may in- 
deed Jiaye some knowledge in one or two 
fiields of Jearniiig, but hardly in alj of those 
areas on which;-they-are ^sked to p^s 
judgment. And to stimulate improvement - 
iihplies a breadth of understanding as to 
what constitutes improvement and the direc- 
tion of progress, a breadth of knowledge 
and di^ernment not frequently vouchsafed . 
to those who adniihisteta public office. The 
Guidelines may serve as a compass as_ well 
as a joad map. _ . 

In the use of the Guidelines, the subject- 
matter specialist and the professional edu- 
cator^/will find the means of harmonizing 
their purposes. Both are presumed to be 
intent on preparing teachers who are 
pounded in^significant learning in the field 
of their major endeavors, and skillful in 
communicating their kr ^wledge for the 
profit of immature learners: Scholarship in 
itself is admirable and essential in the com- 



plex civilization wi.ich encompasses us; vo- 
cationalism is vitaf and inevitable if a so- 
phisticated social order is to survive. One 
^viijhout thX other is empty, and dangerous. 

The Guidelines are a joint effort of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
the Modern Language Association of Amer-> 
ica, and che National Association of State 
Directors of Teachef Education and Certi- 
fication. Studied, anaUzcd, debated, repeat- 
edly redesigned and restated, and finally 
crvstalizcd as presented in this document, 
the Guidelines represent the bcs? thinking 
of hundreds of persons, scholars in the 
related disciplines, teacher educators devot- 
ing a lifetime to ^translating : scholarship 
into action, teachers, and educators with 
hp tiassroom/assignniehts, consultants from 
state agencies with a direct interest in the 
preparationrof English teachers^ supervisors," 
writers, -school ; aditiinistfators, curriculum 
directors, interested laymen-a host of per- 
sons and institutions deeply concerned with 
jhe problems ofv preserving the best that 
we have in language and literature, of as- 
suring the best usage, attainable through the 
development of skills, of ^ applying sound 
schoUrship in the schools of America, and 
of drahsmitting the rudiments of our cul- 
ture to a literate people. ^ 

Those who use these Guidelines may ^ot 
be aware of a long standing Declaration 
of Po/fr^ adopted by NASDTEC to ex- 
press: its willingness to cooperate in efforts 
of this kind:/- ~ 

The members* in their respective states, 
, as 'well as in their national association, 
^wili continue to work closely with lay 
and professional groups and persons to 
improve programs of teacher education 
throughout the United States. 

Several years have been devoted to the 
study and preparation of guidelines in 
sciehcerrnathematics, and luodern foreign 
language§> now at the conclusion of the 
English Teacher Preparation Study, we 
can work toward the improvement- of the 
preparation of teachers of English, sup-^ 
ported by a general consensus of those who 
have commitments in this area. 



The Importance of the Study 



Jphn HOrt FisKerx V 

Executive Secretary 
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<^-^ ND gladl)^ wold h(rlernc arid gladly 
teche." Chaucer 600 years^go epito- 
fnize'd the qualities of a good teacher. He 
must^ throughout -his ; life\ be as willing to 
learn as to te'ach.-Fbr the college teacheri 
this requirement leads to the expectatiori^ 
that he will continue to learn through re- 
search arid writipg/ the **pubiish or perish" 
that we hear so niuch about in the news. 
For the elementary schoo! arid^high school 
teacher it generallV itieans inservice study 
or summer snidy to keep up with the heW 
methods and materials lof the subject he 
teaches. In any case, the ideal is that the 
teacher is forever^young, forever eager, 
forever curious. 

If it is these: qualities of mind arid per- 
sonalfty that' are so important in a teacher, 
why should we draw up elaborate lists of 
guidelines for the preparation of teachers? 
Why not simply take the y6urigster-s pulse-: 
and : try to giiess how soon his arteries 
will begin to harden^ The answer is that 
^ny: "profession" is devised on the prin-, 
ciple -of mutual assistance; very nearly like 
Alcoholics Anonymous.' Proper education 
"conditions'* the doctor or lawyer— or 
teacher— to behave in certain ways. Con- 
tinuing contact wich 'other members of his 
profession keeps before the professional 
person examples o? excellent performance, 
and keeps the professional person in touch 
with the new ideas and riew developments 
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in his field. The hard^ grinding work of any 
job wears one dpwn.9.When we arc: tired, 
we may be refreshed by golf or by building 
furniture in the basement. We may be 
equally refreshed by talking shop with our 
colleagues arid seeing.how they arc deal- 
irig^With the same probleriis we Jace. 

-Elementary arid high school teaching 
has, up to now, been' a quasi professiori. 
Although many people stay with it as a 
career, many^jothefs pass through teaching 
on the way to riiarrwge, to administration, 
or tb some other career. On the one hand, 
those, of us who deal on the public level 
with corigressmen and taxpayers are striv- 
irig to see that teaching becomes sufficiently 
secure and rewarding to hold many more 
good teachers-and the teachers' unions may 
achieve these erids much more effectively 
than our professional groups have been able 
to-do. But-the problem is only one-half 
with the public who support teachers. The 
other half is with us teachers ourselves. 
Unless we are willing to set and' maintain 
high standards for our profession—as doc- 
tors and lawyers have been willing tb do^ 
we cannot demand the pay and the workings 
conditions of prof essionjj workers. 

The Guidelines of the English Teacher 
Preparation ^Study are the sober, serious 
attempt of the English profession td de- 
scribe the ^ort of standards it believes 
(Continued an page S SO) 



The Study in Retrospect 



William P. Viali 



NASpTEC Executive Secretary 
Western Michigan University 
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BY June of 196Q tHe NationaU Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Education 
anS Certification (NASpTEG) and the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science (AAAS) were well into their 
studies on the preparation of: teachers of 
science and mathematics. Ai their national 
conference: in Sah Diego that month,- 
NASDTEC members became acquainted 
with two visitors from the National Coun- 
cil of Teachcre of English, Donald V R* 
Turtle, then of Fenn College, and Eugene E. 
Slaughter, of Southeastern State College in 
Oklahoma, "who observed that, the prcpa- 
r9tion of English tcachcre was as badly -in 
i;:rcd of improvement; as was the prepara- 
tion of teachers of science and mathematics. 

The studies with A A AS continued until 
August; 1963. During that? time Genevieve 
Surchcr, NASDTEC member from West 
Virginia, president ,of NASDTEC, and a 
member of the NASDTEC-AAAS Acl- 
visqry .Board, began planning for an En- 
glish Study with james R. Squire,;^ then 
Executive SecrctaSy of NCTE. The Mod- 
cm r Language! .Association of America, 
which had. bccn/conccmcd with the prep- 
aration of fichcrs of EMlis)i since the 
Basic Issues Confcfchccs of 1958 and was' 
cooperating with" NASDTEC oh the de- 
velopment of . Guidelines for programs -- in 
th^^odern foreign languages, _was im- 
meaiately invited to join-thcse discussions. 



A. special group, including members of 
the ETPS Advisory Board and dozens of 
persons frbm the_;^three co-sponsoring or- 
ganizations and from :^Western Michigan 
University, worked closely to achieve the 
authority' which the ETPS Guidelines pos- 
sess.: One contributor must be mentioned 
by hame-Dnr William P. Robinson, Jr., 
Rhode Island Commissioner of Educatic^n, 

^ who represented: the Council of Chief State 
School Officers on the Advisory Board of 

;the science and mathematics studies, helped 
to draft the proposal for the English 
Study, and served conscientiously on its 
Board. Throughout the ETPS he continued 
to be a rock or dependability, ; 

The help of many organizations outside 
the field of English deserves recognition: 
the American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education, the National Commis- 
sion, oh Teacher Educational Professional 
Standards, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, the Associ- 
ation for Childhood Education Internation- 
al, the Speech Association of America, and 
the InternLrional Reading Association^ 

MLA, NOTE, and NASPTpC are now 
working to sec that the Guidelines are im- 
plemented; Great improvement can take 
'ace in the teaching of English in the next 

X tew, years if these suggestions are studied 

, Vhd used by colleges and universities and 
by state departments of education. 



Introduction to the Guidelines 



James R. Squire 

Former Executive Secretary 

National CounciLof Teachers of English 

Chairman, ETPS Advisory 9oard 



THE development of these Guidelines, 
by thousands of college and university 
faculty niembers in English and Education, 
state directors of teacher preparation and 
certification« school supervisors, *^nd adniin- 
istrators, and by classroom teachers repre- 
sents the culmination of the first phase of 
determined cooperative activity to improve 
the preparation of teachers in our^nools. 
The very fact that so many individuals* 
representing different scholarly and profes- 
sional interests and *many points of ' vicw» 
could and did arrive at a nariohal con- 
sensus is in itself a considerable achievetfient. 

The antecedents of this project arc many. 
They include more than , a decade of effort 
by national and state committees to 
strengthen state certification ' requirements 
in English; the)"^^ include the pfeparation of 
the volume on teacher education by the 
NCTE G)mmission on the Curriculum; 
they include the efforts _of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards to open a dialogue 
on teacher education between ^holars and 
educators; they include the pioneer efforts 
of the Commission on English to introduce 
institutes in advanced study in English; they 
include the influential and highly significant 
institute program initiated by the United 
States Office of Education under authority' 



initially provided by jihc^National 1 r 
Education Act; aboVe all they ihclt 
continuing joint effort of the Modern Uan- 
g^agc Association of America and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, now 
\y6rking closely with the National Associa-. 
tion of State Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification and other organiza- 
tions, to make possible, a higher quality of 
education in English for children in our 
schools, 

But the ' preparation of the Guidelines 
is only an initial step. The development of 
new preservice programs in college de- 
partments of English and Education, the 
institution'of bold new programs of con- 
tinuing education by school districts, and 
the application of these Guidelines to the 
needs of education iti every state remain 
the cask ahead. The wisdom, hope, and 
determination which have marked, past fo- 
operative efforts must continue 'for many 
years if these Guidelines are to serve Amer- 
ican education well. ^ 

The teachers of Engli^ of the United 
States arc grateful to William Viall, Direc- 
tor of this project, to Michael Shugrue and 
Eldonna L. Everttsi Associate Directors, 
and to members of the Advisory ^ard for 
this important contribution to our profes- 
sional efforts 



II Teacher Preparation aiidihe English Classroom 
The English Teacher as Professional 

Albert H. Marckwordt 

Professor of English and Linguistics 1 
Princeton Unive'rsity 

Post President, Notionot Council of Teochers of English 



THE^ aj^rwnKntrBy a large number of 
professionally concerned iiiMdi vldMals^ up- 
on a set of broad principles governing the 
preparation of English teachers has im- 
plications for many parts of the educktton- 
al structure. Certainly^ the teacher candt- 
dates;theni$elves will be aitected by what- 
ever is developed as a pattern appropriate 
to their preparation for entrj' into the pro- 
fession* Qearly the Guidelines, if ulcen 
with the seriousness they deserve, will have 
an important bearing upon the course of- 
ferings in departments of education as well 
as English. If the educational philosophy 
and point of view which they iliuscmc do 
have an tUtxx on the coltege5» they may be 
expected, with some reason, to influence 
certiflcation. codes and hiring practices: 
And beyon(| this, there is the quc^ion of 
their implications for the entire profession. 
. Before tiMs final matter can be dealt 
with, however, it "is necessary to ask and 
to answer two questions that are even more 
fundamental: ^e:we a profession? If so, 
to what extent? We must bejpn with these. 

On such a question of deflnidon, I am 
just enough of^ t medievalist to del^t in 
etymologies. I am also enough of a stu(tent 
of Un|iil^ to take thm less seriously dian 
did Isidore of Seville and the scholattics, 



l>ui even so they do provide something in 
thc way of coHtcxtual clues. I recall that 
\jmxi ^roUstus is the past participal stem 
oi profifere^ "to declare ak>ud or publicly." 
Somehow this reminds one of Hamlet^s 
"Methinks the lady doth protesc too much.** 
He might just as well have said "profess,** 
1 become even more alarmed when I learn 
that fitcri is related to fabtila^ ''fable.** 

So much then for our lexicographical 
jeu d*cspriL The^ question which inspired 
it must still be considered in all seriousness: 
Are we a profc^on? We had best begin 
with a definition to determine just what the 
hallmarks of a profession are* The much 
maligned Webster^ Third l^cw Interna' 
tionm Dictionary is both sound and il- 
luminating on this point. It defines a pro- 
fession in the following terms: 

A calling requiring specialuced knowl- 
edge and ofiten long, mtensive-prepara- 
, don, including instnicdon in skills and 
methods as well as in the scientific, his- 
torical, or scholarly principles underly- 
ing such skills and methods, maintaining 
by forc^ of organization and concerted 
(^inioii high standards of achievement 
and conduct, and committing its mem- 
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bcrs to continued study dind to a kind of 
work which has for its prime purpojtc 
the rendering of- a public servicer 

As a thumbnail sketch of the character- 
istics <if a profession, this covers tlic ground 
nuire than ade<]uate]y and is, in fact, the 
licsr treatment of the term in any of the 
conventional dictionary sources. A close 
exfminati'in of the definition shows that in 
eflFect there arc five elements in the defi- 
nition: 

(a) The **<iuirctticnt of S|)o:ializcd 
" knowlf dge gained from long and 

^ , intcnsHc preparation; 

(b) The r^i^nition that there must 
" be m^truction in the skills and 

niethoifs of the eraft as well as in 
the hi lorical and scholarly prin- 
ciples underlying 

(c) The: maintenance of high stan-. 
dards of achievement and conduct^ 
throu^ the force of organization 
andconcwcdopinion;X_ 

(d) A commitmenf on the part of its' 
r . HKmbers to continued study; 

(c) The accei^ance ofz public' service 
i ? a prime puq)osc jn tlic exercise 
jf the profession. 

THESE characterisrics are phrased with 
sur^ c' ^rity as to invite a sober judgment 
about our present situation with rcspea to 
each of them. AVith respect to the require- 
ment of sp^ialiVed knowledge* tt will be 
recalled that the NCTTE survey of the pro- 
fessipn made in 1961 found that« programs 
for prcpanng teachers bf English tend to 
be poorly planned, faulty in emphasis, 
and unneces^rilv /inconsistent with one 
anmher«*^ The report goes on to say that« 
*'many currently employed teachers of 
English are deficient in knowledge of their 
sub)ect :and in ways of prcscntinjj it ef« 
fcctively/LTruc^enbugh, this was six years 
ago, but wi'-h th^ many teacher diorta^es 
whkh' have plagued -sections of the coun- 
try in recent years^ it is difficult to believe 
tint {he situation has. improved materially 
since that time. Inadc^quate pntparatioh is 
still too much with us. * 

Unforninately, from the point of View of 
our current culture the second criterion 
is so stated as to place the emphasis some- 



what in reverse. We do reasonably well 
with instruction in skills and methods, or at 
any rate wc^devote a considerable amount 
of tinte to them. If an\thing it is the his- 
tory and underlying principles which are 
shortchanged. Every NDEA institute direc- 
tor is constantly under pressure to provide 
practical instruction-courses that will tell 
the teacher what t and when to do it. 
It is nH)st unfonua that teachers have 
had little, concern for the **why"-for the 
underlying reasons, the basic philosoph}% 
the fundamental assumptions, those elenicnts 
which would enable the teacher to decide 
the : what and the when for himself, in 
terms* or the conditions under which he is 
working,^ : 

: lncide:i^allv, as a pnifession wc jtrc by 
no nKans aione in our concern for the 
practical. 0>Ueges of medicine and sch(H>ls 
of law are often criticized fur the aiiHium 
pf-attentior> they ^ive to the theory and 
principles v rtk'h he l>eneath the day-to- 
day practice. The orientation to the trade- 
sciiool a^^roach rather! than the professional 
college pcrvades inany disciplines, even 
those witn a strong intellectual heritage. 

Ti)e third criterion dealt with the main- 
tenance, by force of organization and 
opinion, of hish standards of achievements 
and conduct. It is fair to say that for .the 
most: part^jve have the desire to do well. 
What w-e actually accomplish may be quite 
another matter. It is a nuitter of record diat, 
as recently as I960, 15(\000 secondary 
school studlents failed college-entrance tests 
in Enfflfa^. At that time seven-tenths of 
: the colleges and uhiversides of this country 
,found_ it necessary to offer remedial work 
in English. Witfi the constantly increas- 
ing numlKr of two-vear colleges, the pro- 
portion will ur-?'*ubiedly increase. It is 
true that if teat ^.rg conilitiofw, especially 
with respect to the number of students per 
class and the number of class hours per 
teacher were more favorable, more might 
be accomplished, but unfortunately the 
record here is not impressive. 

We are told that a prof^ssbn commits 
its members to continued study. Certainly 
teachers have been encouraged to under- 
take pdst^duate studies, but iinfortunate- 
ly the umvcrsities have often failed^ to pro- 
vide courses well, suited to dieir needs. 
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In addition, we have tended to measure 
quantity rather than qualtt}% coifrse hours 
and credits rather than the' gro^ith of the 
mind. Too seldom have we recognized 
dut the terms, course and sttidy^ are noc 
necessarily sx'nohymous. 

Unfortunatelv, menibers of college and 
untverstty facufties have often been derelict 
in their'oblwation to furnish leadershio, 

(guidance, and encouragement to their cch- 
eagues in the schods. To cite just one in- 
stance, they have been particularly unimag- 
inative tn*devisinf inservice programs, m 
encoun^pt^ independent study and use- 
fulaction research. 

Finally, we are given to understand that 
the work in which a profession engages 
has as its prime purpose the rendering of 
a public service. Here, it would seem, we 
can genuinely qualify hut again thu is a 
matter of purpose and intent rather than* 
actual attainment To the degree that we 
are well prepared and do achie\-e our'goals 
we render a public $er\'ice; the farther we 
fall diort in the former, the more we fail 
in the tatter. j.- 

ALL told, a sober assessment of our suc- 
L cess in meetii^ these five criteria gives 
us a score of about one and one-half out 
of five: a percentage of diirty* Unfortu- 
natdv, dits is not a convincing record. It 
entttfes us to say that we have the be- 
ginninffs of a profession rather than a full- 
fledged one. ^7 

One important point which the Web- 
ster definition failed to"^ make was that a 
profession generally' determines its c.vn 
qualifications for eittr>' into the guild* This 
is true of all branches of the medkral pro- 
fession and of the law as well. True enough, 
state certificadon is a regular practice in 
connectkm with them, but the profession 
controls die certifying ^encies. It is the 
same with die CMineers and architects. 
Only in education nave we permicted per- 
sons outside the subMnrive fields to make 
these deciskMis, with conse^ which 
have often beenlinfcMrtunate. 

This brings us to^the Guidelines them- 
selves. The inost significant thing about 
diem is that diey come at the probleni 
nt the very point which has just been 
discuased-^die aetf-determinatiofi of quali- 
ficadons. In essence dicy lytaxnc an at- 



tempt to arrive at a consensus by a larcc 
number of professionally concerned people, 
as the report says, **to identify areas in 
which the i>cginnhig teacher 'must Nvc 
studied,** and, ^'to suggest the direction-as 
well as the diversitv and dcpth-of further 
study." ; 

The consensus was not arrived at easily, 
at least in' comj>arattve terms. Sonic ten 
years l)ack, a similar staccmcnt of quali- 
itcations fur secondar)--schoo! teachers of 
m«>dern languages required m> nmre than an 
intensive weekend of work tor some ten 
persons to hamnKr out three sets of criteria 
which, in the course of a year, were an- 
proved bv every profi^ssi<MuU and scnolarly 
organization tn 'the coumry w^hkrh had any 
concern with foreign-language instruction. 

In English, on the other hand, it took 
seven or ei^ht re^onal conferences, a na- 
tional meeting, and tw*enty-tu'o drafts of 
the Guidelines, composed and revised over 
a two-year period to achieve the same re- 
sult. It is not diflkult, hou'cver, to account 
for thedifftrence. At the time, the foreign- 
UnMaj^^^peopler^u^^ solely 
with instruction in the secondan' schools. 
Moreover, they were describing ' primarily 
the tcKher's competence i.. a set of skills. 
Our problem was far niore extensive^ iKnh 
in range and in depth. In addition, pro- 
fessional educators and state certification 
oflkers were involved from the outset, and 
as it turned out, this xivas a wise inove. 
What is nirprtsingt perhaps, is that we were 
able to work to a conclusion at all. That 
we ^id constitutes an' imporunt profes- 
sional triumph. 

Now let us ioolc at some of the features ^ 
of the Guidelines to see where they are 
relevant to the concept of a professkm as 
it has been set forth in the eai^ier part of 
this discussion* First of all* the einphasb 
is cicariy upon skill and competence rather 
than courses imt credit hours. This is all to 
the good, centering the attentkin where it 
diould ber Moieover* it has Contn^s ap* 
proach to teacher preparation as a dis- 
tinguished precedent. 

There is, in addition, an insistence upon 
literacy; die teaclnur should be able to 
speak *and write Well. Unfortunately^ this 
is not always the ca^ even widi some of 
die leaders of the profession. Some of the 
committee reports^ sidHnitted to me for 
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comment during my year as president of 
the Nationar Council of Teachers of En- 
glish left me in a ^eechlcss rage. Some of 
the papers written by teachers participating 
in summer institutes make mc wonder, when 
I saw them, how^ their authors would ever 
be able to distinguish good writing from 
bad. Clearly much of this is an insrance 
of ^'Physician, heal thyself!" and I see Jio 
danger of an overdose of medicine. 

'T' HE Guidelines show a welcome empha- 

^ sis .upon breadth. For one thing there is 
the recommendation that the teacher know 
at least one foreign language. Let tis hope 
that knowledge will interpreted as the 
ability to use the language. In addition, they 
recommend the study of literature written 
in a language other than English and some 
exposure to the cultural -listory-of non- 
English-speaking peoples. ^Admittedly these 
recommendations will be difficult to imple- 
ment, but even a start tou*ard them would 
eliminate much of the parcKhialian and 
naivete with which we are plagued at the 
present time. " _ 

Equally pleasing is the insistence upon I 
underlying theon*, fundamental to a true 
professional approach, as we have already 
seen. One instance of- this is to be found in 
the . insistence upon every teacher*s ac- 
quaintance with t\vo grammatical s\'Stems, 
on the assumption that this will develop a 
degree of linguistic sophistication* There is 
a similar provision with respect to: rhetoric, 
calling for a familiarity with the principles 
of clasiical rhetoric and an understanding 
of their relationship to modem rhetorics. 
In exactly the same view there is i rec- 
ommendation that the teacher be familiar 
with the current theori^ not a current 
theor)*^ of reading. 

Also in keeping with this concept of the 
professional outlook is the stress through- 
out the Guidelines upon critical awareness 
of one's self, of language, of literature, of 
the world. It is this, and the matters dis- 
cussed in the foregoing paragraph which^ 
make of the Guidelines a set of truly pro- 
fessional criteria* something beyond a umon* 
card set of skills. 

It conceives of the; teacher as operating 
on a level above that of an educational 
assembly line. But to operate in this fashion 
carries a professional responsibility along 



with it: the teacher must be prepared to 
make his own judgments, to arrive at bis 
own decisions. Others inay furnish him 
with pertinent facts and informatron, but 
the duty of evaluating them is his. The 
Guidelines are based upon this concept of 
the teacher*s professional role. 

Finally, there is an appropriate insistence 
upon continued study, based upon the 
concept of growth in the profession as an 
^ ongoing process, again a point of \-icw im- 
plicit in the Webster definition. Admitted- 
ly the goals which the Guidelines setv are 
high, but so is the importance of pre- 
paring teachers to deal eflFecri\-dy with the 
native language and^literature. By placing 
emphasis upon the profession, the Guide- 
lines highlight the fundamental nature of 
the discipline. 

This leads me to sound a final warning. 
We have gon^ through one period in our 
recent educational histor}* when the intel- 
lectual disciplines were slighted and almost 
ignored-to the detriment of the educational 
process, nieedless to say. There are disturb- 
ing signs tlut, we may be at the thredh- 
qld of another. This is precisely why we 
necd^ a.^strong profession, based upon a 
strong professional seiise, a c^ar under- 
standing of our aims, a full comprehension 
of the facts that w3l support them. A db^ 
oi^nized and confused profession is in no 
shape to counter die facil and_^>ecious ar- 
guments of the even more confused proph- 
ets of a letter day who seem prepafed to 
.sacrifice the fruitful cooperation of the past 
decade among schoolmen, professional edu- 
cators, and those whose primar}' concern 
is with subject matter.. To the extent that 
the Guidelines can clarify our profession- 
al aims, develop our sense of direcrion and 
mission,jand shape our professional per- 
spectives, to that degree will we be able 
to defend with force and vigor the values 
in which we have an abiding faith. 

To make this defense, and even bettett 
to move forward cm our own, we mtist 
be more than 30 per cent of a profession. 
We must add. to what we already have 
the breadth and depth of leamingt a list 
of sharp critical minds, and the readiness 
to examine searchingly, to judge rigqroudy, 
and to spe^k oat in^ defense of the educa* 
tional values we cqnnder to be vital to our 
nation and indeed to all of humanity* 
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THE Guiddfncs de\xlopcd in the English ^ 
Teacher Prcpararion Study arc but the' 
latest in a long line of docunnchts related, 
to the preparation of teachers of English 
for the. schools. The paraHets and signify 
icanc differences" in thc^^prbcedur^ by 
which these Guidelines wcy er^developed, in 
the nature and' scope of^AVrccommerida- 
tions, in the sanctions tHcj^ r^resent, and 
in the pro^Kcts of their influence may^bc 
more apparent, however, when placed in 
the contesct of a century^ of xoncem with 
the cal3)er and preparation of teachers of 
Eng^ishlEiForts in this direction a cehturj'^^ 
ago were addressed, first, to establi^it^ 
the status of English as a school subject; 
second, to improving the quality and prep- 
aration of alt teachers; and, diird, En- 
glish gradually became accepted as a «ib- 
ject, to becomii^ more concerned with 
special training for teachers of Eiiglish. 

As'early as 1642 and 1(547, Maw were 
passed in Massachusetts to esnblish schools 
-tor the teaching of English, largely reading 
and writing. And in 1749, Franklin justified 
the importance of Engli^ as *P«rt of 
program for the academy in Philadelphia. 
Yet as late as die 1860*s and 1870*^ Eiq;Iish 
was generally of little importance in Amer- 
ican schook and college^ 
But, in 1869, Charles Eliot announced 



his concern with the quality of education 
offered in our schools and colleges. Upon 
the occasion of his inauguration as Pres- 
rdent of Harvard Coilegc, he devoted his 
address to discussing a range of educational 
problems. Regarding the failure of talks 
taking place at that time to a^d much tf> 
the '^pie of education," he. said, "A strik- 
ing illustration may be found in the pre- 
vailing m^cct of the sj-stematic study of 
the English language."* He went on to arjjue 
for the enlargement of the American edu- 
cationar program extending from the ele- 
inentar\' school through colTe^ He stressed 
that **the heeded reformation in methods of 
teaching the .subjects which have already 
been nominally admitted to the American 
curriculum applies not only to the uiii- 
veisiqr, but to the prcparator}'^ schools 
down to the primar}^ The American coU 
lege is obliged to supplement the American 
school. Whatever elemenitt^)^ instruction 
the schools fail to give, the college must 
supply**^ Then he announced the Harvard 
faculn^*is recent decbion to establish some 
admission requirements, including the of- 
fering of prizes for reading aloud and **for 



iChkles WiUiam Eliot, Educational Reform 
(New Yoric: The Cn^turv Co., 1898), p. 2. 
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the critical analysis 'of passages from En- 
glish aucfiors/'-^ 

In I875-74, however, Har\'ard changed 
this entrance examination in English signif- 
icantly by instituting a test requiring the 
applicant to demonstrate his ability to use 
English gramniar and rhetoric by writing a 
composirion acceptable to the - Harxard 
faculty on a topic related to certain selec- 
tions of English literature:* Not long "afterr^ 
colleges throughout New England and other 
parts of the co u ntr\' establ i5ied their own 
versions of aii admissions examination test- 
ing candidates' preparation in Engjish com- 
position and literature^ 

Thcsa examinations, and particularly rfie ^ 
canon of set-books upon which the tests 
were based,, had enormous, far-reaching 
effects upon the importance of English in 
the schools, the courses of study^ the amount 
of time allotted to the study of -English, 
ntethods of .tcac hing, and the growing de- 
niand for teachers cspccially^t rained to 
teach English. Corollary activities also de- 
veloped among English teachers but: for 
somewhat different purposes; They ob- 
jected to the superimposing of a college pre- 
paratory program, particulariy^ the long 
lists of classics picked by the colleges, upon 
a// high schools student. Some zbcgan ta 
develop programs of writing, language, and 
literature more in keeping with students 
not preparing for college. This opposition 
led to the formation of regipnal groups of 
English teachers and ultimately the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English. 

President Eliot continued his vigorous 
canipaign to establish the importance of 
English in schools and colleges. In June 
1884, he gave an address at Johns Hopkins 
Universitj' on "What Is Liberal Education?" 
He discussed what he considered to be 
indispensable components .of a liberal edu- 
cation. He proceeded to justify his ele- 
vating certain moden« spbjects/to "equal 
academk: value and rank with any subject 
now most honored.** The fiist is English. 

3 For an account of some of the early history 
of aspects of English.in American scnools, see 
Joseph Mersand*s informadve essay, "The 
Teaching of Uterature in American High 
Schools, 1865-190O,'' Perspectives on Teachrngy 
Essays To Honor W. Wilbur Uatfield (New 
York: Appleton-Ccntury-Crofts, Inc^ 1960), 
pp. 271-302. ; 



He pointed. out the contrast between the 
imponance of the airay of English wrif-TS 
and the greamess of their literature and the 
low status of the subject in many schools 
and its absence from some. He reported that 
the modest English test required for admis- 
sion- to colleges re\*caled "the woeful ig- 
norance of their own language iind liter- 
ature -which prevails among the picked 
youth of the couhtiy.""* He went on to ex- 
plain that "For ten years past Harvard 
University has been trying, fitstl to stimu- 
late the preparatory schools to give atten- 
tion to English,- and, secondly,, to develop 
and improve its own instrucripn in that 
department; but its success has thus far/bcen 
verx"; moderate. So little attenrion is paid 
to English at the preparatory schools that 
half of the time," labor, and money which 
the- University spends upon English must 
be devoted to the mere 'elements of. the 
subjects . .. . This comparative neglect of 
the greatest of. literatures in American 
schools and colleges is certainly a^remark- 
ablc- phenomenon.^' Later in the same ad- 
dress he said that "English should he studied 
from the beginnmg of school life to the end 
of college life." This problem of the status 
of Ehgl^ relative to that of other sub- 
jects prompted the Department of Secon- 
dary Insorucdon of the Narioiial Education 
^Association in ISST toiapprove unanimously 
a resolution stating that "Injthe opinion of 
the department, the English language should 
be given at least ah equal place with that 
of the classics, and science in the high 
school's course of study."'** 

In many of his talks in the 188ps and 
1890s Eliot stressed the importance of de- 
veloping dieschool programs and of giving 
greater importance to certain subjects such 
as English, history, modem languages, nat- 
ural sciences* "political economy." But he 
also emphasized the accompanying need for 
better teachers, for teachers' examinations, 
for a better tenure system, for a higher pro- 
portion of male teachers, who are more 
likely than women to make teaching their 
lifework, for effective supervision of pro- 
bationary teache]^ for teachers "prepared 
to specialize in teaching one subject" and 
adapt instruction to children of different 

*ibid,y pp. 99-100. 
^NEA Proceedings (1887), p. 395. 
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ages and abilities, and for changing Ameri- 
can teaching that lends to be "chieflv' driv^ 
ing and Judging" to the kind that is "lead- 
ing and inspiring/* 9 In an address to the 
Har\'ard Teachers' Associarion in 1896, 
Eliot reported that "English has now won 
a good place in school programmes and in 
college requirements for admission to col- 
lege. What a marvel it is that it never had 
any place at all down to 1873, when it first 
appeared in the Har\*ard requirements." 

THROUGHOUT the 1890s and the first 
decade of Tthe twentieth century, the 
increasing number of afdcles in prpiFessional 
journals and the initial textbooks on the 
teaching of English and the training of 
English teachers testify" to the acceptance of 
the front-rank impbrtahce of the field and 
to the need for teachers especially prepared 
to teach it. But unquestionably the most 
significant educational developitient at the 
end of the century^ was the work of the 
Committee of Ten, appointed by the NEA 
in 1892 to make a study of secbiidary school 
programs. President Eliot of Harvard was 
appointed chairman .of this distinguished 
committee composed of the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, the prcadents of the 
Universities of Michigan, Colorado, and 
Missouri, and of Vassar College, a profes- 
sor at ObcHin,; the headmasters of a boys' 
and a girlst independent schools, and the 
principal of a public high school. The Com- 
mittee appointed a Gohferehce to investi- 
gate the programs of each of nine subjects 
commonly taught in secondary schools. Of 
the ninety persons who worked on these 



•Elio^s reference here to rfic importance cl 
recognizing and adjusting to cliildrcn's in- 
dividual differences becomes almost a rcfram 
throughout his addresses, especially, in his 
criticisin of schods for the undesirable con- . 
formity cthey insist upoii in pupils and iti the 
reforms he proposed. It is also consistent with 
the system of electivcs he had already in- 
stituted at Harvard. ThU part of his crusade 
is in puzzling contrast, However, to the unan- 
imous stands taken in the Report of the 
Commttee of Ten <1894), known as "Dr. 
Eliot's Committee," dut schools should make 
no adjosttnents in the courses recommended by 
the Committee for any students, ho matter how 
different their "destinations*' might be. 



Conferences, fony-sevcn represented col- 
leges and universities, forty-two were from 
sccondar)'' schools, and one was a govern- 
mental officer who had fornfcrly been on 
the staff of a university. They studied the 
programs in over t\vo hundred secondary 
schools Tn many parts of the country 

Of concern herc^ though, arc the oc- 
casional references in this influential docu-^ 
fhcht to the prieparation of teachers. Iii his 
commentar^*^ introducing the reports of the 
Conferences on*the nine subjects, EHot re- 
minds the reader that throughout each rc- 
' port the Conference states that if schools 
were TtOf:adopt the\ recommendations for 
improving the' ^subjects studied in high 
schools, theii teachers of higher academic 
caliber and with better preparation, es^ 
pecially in effective methods of teaching, 
would be needed not oiily in elementary 
and secondary schools but also in the mod- 
el schools, normal «:hdols, and colleges^ in 
which they are prepared. It was his opinion 
that these institutions were "capable of 
making prompt and successful efforts to 
supply tH^ better trained and equipped 
teachers for .whom the reports of the Con- 
ferences call;"® He particularly called to the 
attention of colleges and universities their 
responsibilities for preparing teachers for 
eleriiehtar}' and secondary schools. The 
Conference oh English made one specific 
recommendation that the teacher of En- 
glish: 

must of cou^ be familiar with the more 
important facts of historical English 
grammar, and be able to use them in 
connection with the study of any branch 
of English, whenever they serve to ex- 
plain difficulties or to fix grammatical 
principles. And he must also be able 
to teacli dialects and literary language 
authority and usage, and the decay of 
inflections.^ 

Even though this reference seems to be 
about the only specific recommendation on 

tReport of the Ccmnittee of Ten on Sec- 
ondary School Studies (New York: The Amer- 
ican Book Cbmpahy, 1894), p. 11. 

»lbid^ p. 18. 
. p. 92. 
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the preparation of the teacher of English, 
one should not be surprised bv this lack. 
At about the' rime this Conimitiee and t\yo 
others were working, many articles on these 
studies-pro and con—and on other aspects 
of education in the schools were appearing 
in professional journals. Tor <&xample, iii the 
first ten years of 'School Revieiu^ 1893« 
1903, many articles appeared on the teach- 
ing of English in elementary and secondary 
schools. But only two were on the English 
teacher's preparation.^*' And the writers of 
these two articles seemed concerned almost 
exclusiyely with what the individual : pro- • 
spcctive teacher should get out of: experi- 
,ehces in courses in literature and compo- 
sition and with his personal qualities and 
abilities. They did not seem to be at all 
aware of the possibility that colleges might 
be responsible for offering some kind of 
program :or selection of courses and ex- 
periences organized for the benefit of stu- 
dents preparing to jeach. 

The ^makeup and procedures of this 
Gommittee and its conferences, however, 
are extremely important. They set a pattern 
of close ^cooperation among universities, 
colleges, schools, and governmental agen- 
cies in working on educational problems 
that is followed to this day. In July 1894, 
Eliot spoke: to the American Institute of 
Instruction. ' At that time, his Rep W had 
been available to the public for six months. 
In his address, "The Unity of Educational 
Reform," he proposed to take up some of 
the criticisms and objections that had al- 
ready been published, chiefly the question, 
"What do college men know about the , 
schools?** He pointed out, first, the exten- 
sive school experiences of the persons who 
worked on the Conferences, and; second, 
that the reforms called for apply through- 
out the range of the educational system 
from primary school to university. He 
closed on this note: 



lOSamuel Thurbcr, *The Teacher's" Equip- 
ment for Work in English Literiiture,'* School 
Review, (Februanr 1894)? J. R Genung, "The 
Teacher's Outfit m Rhetoric " Review^ 
(September 1895)/**Equipmcn^* and "Outfit," 
quaint terms Indeed in this context, then seemed 
to be fashionable dicdon in discussions of pro- 
fessional preparadon to teach. 



If I were asked to mention the best 
part of the contribution which the Com- 
mittee of Ten have made to the progress 
of American education, I should say that 
their general method of work was the 
best part,-the method of investigation 
and discussion by subject of instruction,— 
teachers and experts from all sorts of 
colleges and universities, and' from all 
sorts of schools, public, private, and en= 
dowcd, taking part in both -investigation 
and discussion: The CommitteeVmethod 
of work emphasizes the commum*ty of 
interest in all grades, and the fact jthat 
experience at every; grade is valuable for ^ 
suggestion and counsel at all other grades.- 
Tq my way of thinking, the present arti^ 
ficial and arbitrary distinctions between 
elementary and secondary schools, or be- 
tween grammar schools and high schools, 
have ho philosophical foundation, and 
are likely to be profoundly modified, if 
they do not altogether pass away, . . . 

On the whole,, the greatest promise of 
usefulness which I see in the Report of 
the Committee of Ten lies in its obvious 
tendency to promote cooperation among 
school and college teachers, and all other 
^persons intelligently interested in educa- 
tion, forthe advancement of well-marked 
, and comprehensive reforms.^> 

THE work undertaken by the Committee 
of Ten led the NEA to appoint two 
other committees to study certain aspects of 
the schools: a Committee of Fifteen on 
Elementary Education^^ and a Gommittee of 
Twelve on Rural Schools.'* The Committee 
of Fifteen Sub-Committee on the Training 
of Teachers was composed of five superin- 
tendents of public schools representing var- 
ious sections of the country. On the basis of 



"Eliot, op. cit., pp.'337-339. - 

^^Report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
Elementary Education nvith the Reports of the 
Sub-Committee: On the Training of Teachers; 
an the Correlation of Studies in Elementary 
Education; On the Organization of City School 
Systepts (New York;, The American Book 
Company, 1895). 

^^keport of the Committee of Twlve on 
Rural Schools (Chicago: The Universiiy of 
Chicago Press, 1897)\ 
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infonnacion and rcconinicndations received 
through a questionnaire and letters, the 
Sub-Committee made several recommen- 
dations for improving the preparation of 
teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools. ' - . - ^ 

One of the more interesting, perhaps 
prophetic suggestions h that, > prior to as- 
suming full responsibility as a practice 
teacher, the student should begin by teach- 
ing for some time a small group of children 
so that he could study the individual child 
as he learns -new ideas/ The student could; 
then learri to modify his lesson plans Jn 
order to adapt his subject matter and activi- 
ties to the "child's tastes -arid activities." 
' Here is an early versiori of what is' no\y 
kndwri as micro-teaching. 

The Committee also stressed the impor- 
tance of the "training" of teachers for 
secondary schools and for nornial .schools, 
claiming that secondary school teachers^ 
"give educational tone to coinmnnities, as 
well as inspiration to the body of teaciiersV" 
and that those who teach in norrnal schools 
"heed broad scholarship, thorough under- 
standing of educational problems, and 
trained experience. ."^^ 

With its recomiiicndation for a postgrad- 
uate year of training for teachers, thb Com- 
mittee also ariticipated our present fifth- 
year and internship programs. During that 
year, the student would be employed by the 
school in which he would do his practice 
teaching all morning. Afternoons he would 
attend college classes,^ particularly those 
with a "professor c{ pedagogy," who would 
also arrange occasional meetings Avith heads 
of .departments in which the student was 
teaching. Then on Saturday mornings he 
would participate in a two-hour seminar 
conduc«'ed by the professor of pedagogy 
and attended also by the "more^ambitious 
teachers of experience in the vicinity." The 
Committee reported that such a program 
for secondary school teachers .was planned 
by Brown University arid the Providence 
High School for the next year.^^ This co- 
operative arrangement is further eviderice 
of the importance giv^n at that early date 

^^Report of the Committee of Fifteen, pp. 
34, 35. 

p. 38. 



to a close liaison between colleges and 
schools to develop preservicc and inservice* 
training of teachers. 

A subcommittee of the Committee of 
Twelve also studied aspects of the supply 
of teachers: normal schools, training schools* 
in high schools and academies, summer 
training schools, iristitutes, provisions for 
mservice education, teaclrers' meetings and 
associations^ reiiding circles, libraries, cur- 
rent literature, the ways teachers were 
hired, and salaries. The Connnittec re- 
ported that perhaps the most important 
subject assigned to it was the "trnining and 
preparatiori of teachers." But it did not 
clarify the distinctiori between training and 
preparation. / , 

Two of the Connnittec's recommendations 
have particular relevance today. Fir.sr, it 
ur^ed nornial schools to see that dieir 
programs for prospective teachers reflect 
more than they did "the environment and 
probable future life^ qf the children in the 
schools. . . ." The question of relevance is 
especially acute today in programs prepar- 
ing tenchers' to work with disadvantaged 
schools.^*'- Second, it said that conummities 
jnust show a "clearer appreciation of the 
qualities essential to a good teacher. It is 
too often the case ,that no distinction is 
made between a teacher of superior scholar- 
ship, of proved ability in instruction and 
disci^^line, of long experience, and one far 
inferior in all qualities essential to suc- 
cess."^ ' 

The historic significance of these com- 
mittees and their' reports at die turn of the 
century lies, then, not in specific recom- 
mendations for the selection and prepara- 
tion of' teachers of .English for elementary 
and secondary schools, for at that time the 
very place of English as a school subject 
was in question. Despite Eliot\s longtime 
convictions of its importance and his vigor- 
ous support of it in his many addresses. 



i^^See the chapter on "Teacher Education" in 
Richard ' Corbinf )ind Muriel Crosby, eds.. 
Language Progrdnts for the Disadvantaged, 
Report of the NCTE Task Force on Teaching 
English to the Disadvantaged (Champaign, 
■ Illinois: NCTE. 1965). 

Report of the CoTmnittee of Tvfelve on 
Rural Schools, pp. 77-78. 
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the rcp()rt of his own Committee, which a 
member* of the Committee referred to as 
"Dr. Elioi\ report" shows that the majori- 
ty of the Committee considered Jinghsh to 
be of secondary importance, inferior to 
Latin and Greek. Nor docs the significance 
he in am* infiuencc it might have had on 
the political aspects of hiring or firing 
teachers or on ways of judging whether 
teachers Were qualified. Apparently it; had 
none. The importance lies instead in 
longtime .but debatable influence upon the. 
curricula in the schools and in the Com- 
mittee's exemplifying the great value of the 
genuine commitment of the nuisf presti- 
gious representative^ of major universities 
and- colleges to help improve education in 
this'couhti-y by working closely, and over 
a long period, of time, with superintendents, 
principals, headmasters, teachers, and rep- 
resentatives of state arid federal govern- 
ments. We still benefit from this rich 
legac\». 

"P^OR further developments in the grow- 
J- ing concern with the preparation of 
teachers of English bet\veen the work of 
these committees arid' the founding of the 
NCTE, we need to turn to the writings • 
of individual teachers. J. F. Genung and the 
prolific Samuel Thurber have already been 
mentioned. Texts on the teaching of En- 
gh'sh begah to appear as early as 1887, 
Ale.xander Bain's pM Teaching English 
(Lcmgniahs). PcrcivalChubb's The Teacb^ 
ing of English in the Eleineittary and the 
Secondary School, ah influential text, was 
first published by Macmillan in 1902 but 
went through revisions as late as 1929. At 
least two early texts had comments or sec- 
tions also on the preparation of teachers of 
English. - 

B. A. Hinsdale, a Professor of the Artand 
Science of Teaching at the Universitv of ' 
Michigan, published in 1896 Teaching the 
Language-Arts: Speech, Reading, Compo-^ 
sition (Appleton). In discussing the quali- 
fications of the teacher of language arts, 
he gives primary importance to "clear per- 
ception of the elements of the arts, their 
relations to real knowledge, and skill in 
bringing these elements ?nto connection 
with young minds." Although he doesn't ' 



seem to explain what he means bv **rcal 
kriowledge,'^he apparently means academic 
subjecr matter. He was' against the spe- 
cialization of teachers in elementary schools 
and 'departmental method of teaching. He 
quesrioned also specialization even in high 
school, where he found it was sometimes 
"carried. to a harmful extent."- He predicted, 
however, that "the time will come \v1ien a 
special teacher of English should be^ em- 
ployed.'^i^* \ - , 

Of far greater importance in this de- 
velopment is a te>ftbook Avritten bv three 
writers who did believe in Ispeciahzatfon 
in English ;and in the ^unification of the 
subject.; The V were jGeofge R. Carpenter 
arid ;Franklin T; Baker, Professors of En- 
glish at Columbia, and Fred N. Scott, Pro- 
fessor of English at the Universitv of Mich- 
igan, who wrote The Teaching of £;;- 
glish 171 Ele7hentary and the Secoiidary 
5c/.>ow/, published in 1903 (Longmans). It 
was revised and reissued up to 1927. Scott 
w^ote the section on "The Teaqher and 
His Trainingf^' He discusses the purposes 
of training in the teaching of English, spe- 
cial and , general qualifications, and some 
components of what the teacher should 
know and be able to teachi * 
Scott: believed that the main purpose of 
special training "is to give the teacher, not 
knowledge of his . subject, but self-knowl- 
edge; not knowledge of methods of teach- 
ing, but resources to riieet the exigencies 
of the classr6om."*o The teacher should be 
able to "speak and write the English lan- 
guage with clearness, accuracy, and free- 
dom from bookishness" or "schoolmaster's 
English.*' He should have extensive knowl- 
edge of both English and American litera- 
ture and the history of these literatures. 
This is probably the earliest stipulation 
that an English teacher should also knojy 
American literature. Scott then offers sug- 
gestions on haw to read literature and some 
guides on how extensively the teacher 
should read. The teacher should know one 
foreign language well, ancient or modern, 
even those teaching in the elementary 
grades. Readers familiar with the txaptTi' 

^^teachmg the Language-Arts, pp. 199-2oL. 
^^The Teaching of English, p. 307. 
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ences of developing the ETPS Guidelines • 
will readily recall the agonizing over this 
issue. An^ Scott offers somewhat r^c samc^^ 
rationale as that presented in* the Guide- 
lines: to help the teacher better understand 
the nature of his mother tongue. He says 
also that a knowledge of Old English is 
desirable. He thought that the teacher, how- 
ever, could study Old English on his own 
more easily than he could a foreign lan- 
guage. 

: Scott believed that a teacher's special 
qualifications should include his learning 
how to read and "correct-* compositions 
and -"scholarship :in the histor\\ and theory 
of rhetofic.** Aware of the teacher's possible 
abu»e of this knowledge by unloading "his 
erudition on the class/* Scott says that even 
if this is so, "ignorance of one*s subject is 
no safeguard in the classroom.**-^ 

He was much exercised about teachers* 
preparation to teach grammar and their 
silly notions about language. He says that 
if it is true that grammar is the worst taught 
part of the English curriculum, then it is^so 
because so few teachers "have made special 
preparation for teaching grammar.** Con- 
tinuing in this modern vein, he says that, to 
him, special preparation included' the teach- 
er*s becoming acquainted with the best 
school textbooks, having a knowledge of the 
development of the English language and 
of the science of language, ana studying 
the psycholog)^ of speech. He wanted the 
teacher to be rid of "superstitious reverence 
for grammatical rules** and gain insight into 
the ''true nature of usage and idiom.** And 
what date should we attach to the follow- 



ing? 



From the study of the psychology of 
speech he will learn* through what pro- 
cesses the child acquires his native 
tongue and how the vari()us elements of 
Ais language present themselves to the 
cWld-nwnd at different stages of its de- 
velopment. The total* outcome of this 
study should be to give the teacher a 
new conception of the meaning of Efi;-^ 



mulas; he should conic to sec that the 
underlying subject is virtual!)' the same 
as that which underlies composition and 
literature, namely, the expressive and 
communicative activities of the English- 
speaking race. And he shoul4 come *to 
Isce that in teaching grammar his chief 
duty is to awaken the minds of his stu- 
jjcnis to the meaning of their familiar 
modes of -expression. This knowledge, of 
itself, if it could be brought home to the 
consciousness of the teacher, would effect 
a revolution in the teaching of English 
grammar.-^ . r 

The year was 1903; 

Scott believed that this teacher should 
also know something about the "underlying 
principles of literary criticism** so that he 
can continue to read and studyJndr.pcndcnt- 
ly without being "bewildered by the con- 
tradictory opinions of belligerent critics, 
of be overawed by the solemn platitudes 
of self-constituted authorities. . . He is also 
less likely to be tainted with 'the shallow 
sentimentalisin which in some schools takes 
the place of Intelligent appreciation.** Final- 
ly, he urges him to study comparative 
literature even though the subject was not 
yet established. Because he considered the 
subject important, one certain ^to gain - 
stature, he recommends that ^thc "ambi- 
tious teacher of literature'* would do well 
"to follow with some care the progress of 
this branch of his chosen subject.'* 22 

SCOTT*S program in 1903 is much more 
than a first step in defining specialized 
• preparation for a teacher of English. It is a 

ffiant stride reaching far* into this centur)\ 
t: anticipates current recommendations 
and closely parallels some, even his support- 
ing rationale: American and comparative 
literatures, how to read literature, studying 
a foreign language, a substantial program in 
the English language including the modern 
study of it, methods of teaching and 



It, , 
evaluating writing, and especially his em- 
, . , . ^ . /"f^hasis ot the importance of studying the 
glish gramnnar and its place in the curric- J^f; ,^QjQ speech.** His awareness of 
ulum. He should cease to regard it as a • ^' ' 
study merely of abstract rules and for 



p. 317. 



2i7Wrf., p. 317, 
p. 318. 
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the problems, his sense of the urgencies 
and realities of, what should, be done, his 
- commitment to the improvement of the 
preparation of teachers of English and the 
teaching of English, all^this involvement led 
Fred N. Scott to join with Jaines Fleming 
Hosic of the Chicago Normal College and 
Edwin L. Miller of the Detroit Public 
Schools to found the National Council of 
Teachers of English, in 191 1. 

Scott was the first president of the Coun- 
cil and served during its first rvvo vears, 
1912-J913. He established much of what is 
still the pattern of the organization. Be- 
cause of his prestige as a scholar, critic, 
author, teacher, and his stature in the Mod- 
ern Language Association, his influence, ac- 
cording to James R. Squire, did much to 
win for the Council the respect of jaiembers 
of college and university faculties. 

Hosic became Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Council. In^l912, he established the Evglish 
Jourml Even though he owned it, the 
Journal hcczmc the official organ of the 
Council. Its early issues reveal the increased 
activities and interests within the Council 
\^ teaching of: English, courses of study 
in the schools, the preparation of teachers 
of English, and close cooperation between 
the NEA and this fledgling organization 
that grew out of the English section of the 
NEA and its protests against the effects 
of college admissions examinations in En- 
glish upon high school English courses and 
methods of teaching being used to prepare 
colle^e-bound students -for these external 
examinations. At that time, Hosic was 
chairman of the NEA Committee on Cbl- 
lege-Entrance Examinations in English. The 
Committee's report appears in the Addresses 
and Proceedings of the NEA, 1912, of the 
meetings held in Chicago, the home of the 
infant NCTE; 

The growing enthusiasm in- the 1912 
meeting of the Ei^lish section and in the 
Council for specialized training in English 
was tempered somewhat, however, by die 
strictures expressed by Vinci! C Coulter, 
Head of the English Department, State 
Normal School, Warrensburg, Missouri, 
who spoke on '^Desirable Equipment for 
English Work.'* He opposed die organiz* 
ing of subject-matter departments in sec* 
ondary schools because the advantages blind 



us to what he saw as being serious disad- 
vantages,' one of which was the increasing 
"demand for nvore highly trained teachers." 
He thought that certain kinds of specializa- 
tion would be a distinct gain for secondary 
schools. But he objected to the kind of 
"higher training" that: 

has too often taken the form of advanced 
training in special lines and has given 
us teachers who present their material 
from the standpoint of specialists in his- 
tory, or science, or literature, rather than 
from^ the standpoint of specialists in the 
education of children. Specialization in 
English in our universities in the form of 
the preparation of a "contribution to 
knowledge," known as the Master's thesis 
or a Doctor's dissertation, usually has no 
relanon to the preparation for efficient 
teaching in .the schools. In fact, this 
specialization too frequently results in 
just so much useless lumber which the 
unfortunate possessor must get rid of 
before effective work can be done. This 
inadequacy in jhe.training of the teachers 
for the schools brings them to their work 
unprepared to meet the actual problem 
of teaching, and- unable to take active 
steps^ioward the building-up of a work-_ 
jne equipment of method and material. 
The.actual work of the" English teacher 
in the school seems to be further re- 
moved from the special work he has 
taken in our universities by way of train- 
ing than that of any other teacher.23 

This issue of relevance is, of course, still 
alive. It was raised by Eliot, by the Com- 
mittees of Twelve and Fifteen, by Thurber 
and Scott, by the Hosic Committee on the 
Reorganization of English in ^ondary 
Schools, by Walter Barnes, by the NCTE 
Curriculum Commission that published 
Experience Curriculum^ by Warner Rice 
who, while chairman of the Department of 
Ejiglish at the University of Michigan, long 
argued for Ph.D, programs and disseruubns 
in English based upon the recognition that 
the degree is a professional degree for col- 
lege schoIar-/^4r^m> and espccidly by^the 

^Addresser and Proceedings of the NEA, 
(1912), p. 759, 
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NCTE Task I'orcc on Tcachinij; English to 
the Disadvantaged. This qncstion of rele- 
vance umk'Hies the rationale and ^;pecificity 
of recnnunendations in the present Guide- 
lines. This eoncern alK)Ut the nature of 
preparation led the i)fficers of the , nvw 
NCTi; to appoint one of its first coniniir- 
tees to find out just what kind of college 
preparation tcaehers of English in high 
sciuwk had h.id. Its study pf the reports 
Mihniitted by 450 teachers M as publisiied in 
the Eu}^Ush jounnily May 1915.-^ 

THE growing dissatisfaction AViih the in- 
fluence of colleges upon high school 
^progranis, making thenv too restrictive and 
irrelevant for many, if not most, students, 
a dissatisfaction \vhich led to the founding 
of the NCTE, also led to the appointment 
in 1912' or 1913 of one of the most im- 
portant comnuttees in the development of 
secondary education: the Natitinal Joint 
Committee on the Reorgani/,ation of En- 
glish in the High Schools. The niemhers 
represented the newly-formed committee of 
the NCTE on types of organization of high 
school ' English" programs and .the NEA 
Committee on College-Entranee Require- 
ments in English. Of special importance to 
the Council^ role is that James Fleming 
Hosiei*one of the founders of the Coiineil, 
its first Sceretary-Treasurer, founder of the 
EitRlish Journal J and later president, was ap- 
pointed chairman of this joint conmuttee. 
The Committee's point of view and prog- 
ress reports were presented at the NEA 
meetings in 1913, 1914, and 1915, According 
to the rcpons of those meetings, the hun- 
dreds of representative supervisors, princi- 
pals and teachers froni all over the country- 
people knowledgeable about public sch<M)ls 
and their English prograins-enthusiastical- 



2*Thc Committee received 450 replied to 
1500 (luestionnaircs. Of these 450 high school 
teachers of English, 90 per cent had a college 
degree; 50 per cent specialized in college En- 
glish, that is. took five or more English courses 
in c<^lcgc; about 50 per cent had some so- 
cialized training in the teaching of English. 
Those who had had this s|)ecbl training re- 
ported that in general they found it helpful. 
Some of them rcponed, however, that their 
other courses in cduc^ation were too theoretical. 
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Iv endorsed the'work of the Committee,-* 
' Ahhough the Committee's Report^ often 
called the *'Hosic Report,'' is best known 
for the recommendations for reorgani/.ing 
English programs in public secondary 
schools, the Committee also offered com- 
ments upon and recommendations for iht; 
preparation of teachers. It rccogniml the 
niain facts the NCTE had reported on the^ 
preparation of high school teachers of En- 
glish, but it also agreed with that com- 
niittee's conclusicm **ihat as yet the qucsticm 
OS to what constitutes the best preparation 
for the English teacher has liot been widely 
or thoroughly considered." 

In two statements cNpressing its point of 
view, the 0)miuittce focuses attention up<m 
the importance of the <|uality of jteachcrs: 

II. l-inally, the success of English work 
is c(mditioned by certain material and 
personal factors, the most important 
of which arc the number and size 
of chssesl^lie library and other equip- 
ment, and the preparaticm of the 
teacher. ... 

13. The supreme essential to success in 
high-schooi English is the trained 
teacher-the teacher trained t)y the 
study of his subject, by the study 
of educational principles and meth- 
ods, and trained by experience. The 
novice and the itinerant-often one 
and the same-are the chief stum- 
bling blocks to progress in English as 
in other fields. They must give way 
to the professi<mal imbued with the 
sympathetic spirit. Such a perst)n will 
have rati(mal standards, mature judg- 
ment, and definite methods of mea- 
surement.-'' 

Most of the rep<jrt is an early textbook 
on methods <jf teaching English in sccon- 
darv sclunds relevant to the Q)mmittce's 
point of view and program. In discussing 
methods, the Q)mn>ittee states that the 
**chief problems, materials, methods, all 



25Janies Fleming Hosic, compiler, Rtforga- 
nhathn of English in Secondary Schools, 
Bulletin No. 2. (Washington, D. C: U. S, 
Office of Education, 1917), p. 28. 
p. 28, 
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have ininicdiacc implications for attitudes of 
teachers- and preparation for teaching,"-* 
and later conuncnts upon the 'lamentable 
lack of nny true pcdni^ogv of English teach- 
ing."-^ " ' ^ , 

The Joint Committee did not make the 
ncedcit conjprehcnsivc study or what con- 
stitutes the besT preparation for high school 
teachers of English. That attempt did not 
come until the 1960s. But it did comment 
generally u|K)n the matter and offered two 
sample programs of ^vhat it was talking 
about. It opens its S}>cciar section on the 
preparation of teachers with the following 
statement about the nature of the act of 
te.iching of English and the implications it 
saw for the preparation for such teaching: 

Tiic difficulty is that mastery of En- 
glish does not consi;^ in the leariiittg of 
facts and rules nor in mere mechanical 
skill. Communication is an art. ... It is, 
indeed, not a task for a mere sch(»lar ac- 
customed to having' bodies of facts pre- 
sented in lecture form from the teacher's 
* desk. It requires knowledge, but also' 
skill-skill in using that kmtwiedgc in the 
guidance of others.-^* 

Here the Committee is making somewhat 
the same kind of distinction tnat Coulter 
bad made in 1912. 

Tlie Otmmittee took from the English 
ioumaly May 1916, a description of a pro- 
gram planned by the University of South- 
ern California, which required' the candi- 
date to complete four years of college and 
a graduate year. It provided extensive stud- 
ies in English, foreign languages, historv, 
public speaking, philosophy^ and education, 
together with a special course in the teach- 
ing of high-school English, which would 
meet for three hours a week throughout 
the graduate year. At the same time, the 
candidate would be doing his practice 
teaching. four periods a week and have a 
C(»urse in school management two periods 
a week. 

The Committee also reported some gen- 



^tlbid^ pp. 47-48. 
^md^ p. 71. 
p. 147. 



eral infoniiation about offerings for teach- 
ers of English and stipulated what it con- 
. sidered to be essentials: 

Inasmw h as. almost all the larger c<»l- 
leges and universities or the country have 
l)cgun lo offer special ^\)urses for the 
training of high school teachers, particu- 
larly in their summer sessions, it seems 
likely that in the near future such courses 
may i>ccomc reasonably standardized. 

Although th^ Committee had acknowledged 
earlier it div! not^kr.ow what "constitutes 
the t)C}^ preparatum Yor the teacher <»f En- 
jjlish," it proceeded v ^ d(» what <»thers have 
since done: specify uhat it c(»nsidered in- 
dis|>cnsabte: 

( I ) studies in the nature and elements of 
the various literary ty|)cs, in addition to 
a broad reading knowledge of English 
.and American literature, (2) sufficient 
training in oral and written composition, 
including public speaking, (3) a course 
in the application of educational princi- 
ples to the teaching of English in high 
sch(M)l, a1id (4)*acttve practice under di- 
rection. . . . Preliminary steps have been 
taken in certain states to demand specific 
professional training of all hi^h school 
teachers, and it is certain that it is only 
a question of time until this will be a 
comnmn practice.*"*** 

Soccialists in English educatipn today 
might not quarrel with what is included in 
th^ recommendations but would question 
serious otnissiomrwhen compared with the 
scope of the ETPS Guidelines, or even widi 
Scoct*s calling in 1903 for an enlightened 
attitude toward language, for submntial 
training in the English, language and a 
foreign language, preparation in the psy* 
chologv or speecn and in the processes 
throuffh which children acquire their native 
speecn, the ability to write and to teach 
and evaluate > compositions, die study of 
companittve literature and literarv criti- 
cism, in addition to studies in English and 
American literature. Scott*s analysis of the 



^Ibid^ p. 149. 
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kind of preparation needed is both more 
penetratii^ and considerably more foru*ard* 
fookii^ than are the generalizations oflTered 
by Hosfc's Committee. But the Joint Com- 
mittee did introduce a new feature that has 
gotten t great deal of vigorous attentmn 
since the middle of the I950's: the certifi- 
cation of teachers. 

The Committee also included^ a brief 
descriptkm of a then recently established 
graduate degree at the University of Cili- 
fomia that required, in additk>n to other 
features, at lease four years of profesmnal 
experience and two full years of graduate 
study. At least by 1917, patterns of five- 
year and six^year prpgrams of teacher edu- 
cation resembling some of those today had 
already httn established. 

In the l^t of recent developments in 
appointii^ specialists as supervisors of En* 
pUti in several states, another set of recom- 
mendations in die section on the prepara- 
tKMi of teKhers may be of ^ial interest. 
The GomnUttee included remarks on the 
inservice education of teachers made by 
Qarence D. Ktngdey, High School In^- 
tor, Massachusetts Board of Education, who 
advocated the following activities for State 
directors of hi^ school Englidi: 

1. Visit Ef^lidi teachers in their cUss- 
rooms so as to discuss their individual 
proUems. 

2. Confer widi groups of teachers regard- 
ing conmKMi prolNems. 

3. Issue bulletins embody^g the resuitt of 
successful experimenumn, giving itf- 
crences to useful materials. 

4. Revise from time to time State manuals 
on the teaching of English. 

5. Make arrangements whereby Sute di- 
rectors of £n|lish could, in alternate 
years, serve as instructors in insatutions 
preparing teachers of Eiq^lidi. !n diis 
way, they could brtn^ to die prraara- 
tion <^ teachers an immiate knowledge 
of the needs <tf die schools, and durii^ 
die years in which they were acting as 
field mtnt% diey could know what 
preUminary trainii^ die teachers had 
received**^ 



9i!Ud^ p. 150. 
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AS this 1917 report indicates, the awarf* 
ness of some possibilities of prescrvicc, 
and inservice programs was expanding. 
Whereas the Committees of Ten, Twelve, 
and Fifteen had merely pointed out thc^ 
need for better teachers in general to im* 
piement their programs. Hosiers Committee 
offered a point of vk^^\ policies, recom- 
mendations, and sample programs, spccifi* 
cally for teachers of Englisn. The report 
had* its greatest .impact, however* as the 
culmination of the^ widespread revolt 
against t^*enn' or xhitxy years of restrkrtive ' 
high school English prpgrams geared main- 
ly to priming students for college^admis- 
sions examinations. It would be n)ore than 
a decade before another sizable group of 
Englidi teachers and professors would de- 
velop the poim of viev^- of the Hosic Com- 
mittee imo a full-blown English currku- 
lum, kinderganen to graduate school. ' 

But during the intervening years, indi- 
vidual teKhers carried on the revolution by 
showing how the philosoph)^ of the Hosic 
Committee could be made to work in the 
day-to-day cUssroom teaching of English, 
by pointing out some implications for the 
preparation of teachers, and by antkipating 
the next nuijor curriculum development. 
One was Walter Barnes. At that time, he 
was hc«d of the Elfish DepartnKnt at 
Fairmom State Normal School, Fairmont. 
West Virginia. He later became Professor 
of English Educatkm at New York Univer- 
sity. He was teacher, author, editor, and 
lecturer on the teaching of English. Three 
of his lectures to teachers of English in 
the schools and colleges in Western Penn- 
sylvania and West Vtr^nia-**Makii^ En- 
dish Democradc** (1918), **Democratk 
Ideals of Culture and Effickncy: Their 
Relation to EnglWi** (1919), and "The Pal- 
ace of Ptdamgy*' (192«))-werc published 
together in Tbe New Democrgcy in the 
Tescbing of Rngtisb?^ 

Throughout his lectures, Barnes empha- 
sbes die importance of teachers* attendii^ 
democratically in the classroom to the wide 
nme of students* characteristics, needs, ex- 
periences, abilities, interests. This point of 
view permeated also die discusskms and pa- 



ts (Chictgo: Rand McNsUy k Company, 
1923). 
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pcrs during the Ang1o*Anicrican Seminar 
on the Teaching of English held at Dart- 
mouth College in 1966. It is treated in some 
detail by John Dixon and Herbert J* Mul- 
ter, authors of two reports on the confer* 
ence, but particularly byMuller in his 
second chapter, **Democracy in the Qass- 
riHM«;* of his report, Tkt Uses of Englisb,^ 
In his lectures, Barnes vigorously attacks 
what he comudered to be the dull * stultify* 
inf^ largely, irrelex'ant English programs, 
anitudes, and teaching rnethods visited up- 
on dennicratic puMic high Khook by arts* 
tocntic colleges and universities. He was, 
it nou* seems, an earlier Ben DeMott, a 
one»man traveling Dartmouth Conference, 
in his attitudes towards English and the 
teaching of tt.^< Although we prcMmably are 
concerned here with the rele\*ance of 
Barnes* ideas on the education of teachers 
of Ei^tish, we first need a taste of the 
DeMottian flavor and attitudes toward lit- 
erature, talk, lai^uage, and writing. In 
talking about the traditional, aristocratic 
treatoKnt of literature, Barnes says: 

Our favorite blunder is {resenting this 
literature as fine art, to be studied and 
anal\!ated as.i^inKns of art, instead of 
as documents of life, romantic or realistic, 
to be obwrved and reflected upon as 
f ragmenu of existence. . . . Are we taking 
up a drama of Shakespeare*s? Instead of 
reading rapidly throupi the play, follow* 
ing the stor>*, and comparinff it widi life 
as the children have obser\'ed life, gcttiM 
acquainted with the characters and 
watching them act and react upon cir* 
cumstances and upon one another* noting 
passages of wisdom and eloquence with 



^John Diion, Gtcfwtb Through Bnffisb 
(Readinf, Emriand: National Asiociatton for 
the Teaching of English, 1907); Herbctt J. 
MuUer, Tiw Uki of English (New York: Hok, 
Rtnehart and Winston, loc^ 1967). 

^PSrafenor DeMott is chaifman ef the De- 
partmcnr of En^iib, Amhcfst CoUtfe. He was 
a panidpane in the An^o>American Sctninar 
on the TeachNi| of Engbsh h^'* ;Danmouth. 
For his inveMung against what he called the 
tndkkmal *uL Hiscr and ""Lit, Ott*' pcint of 
view toward the nature of Utetature f nd the 
teachinf of it^ ace his artide, ^R^diog, Writ- 
km, R^lity, Unrealiqr* . * .** E4ycM}9ii9d JUc^ 
aird, (Summer 1967) t97-20f . 



which the pages of Shakespeare are so 
generously streu-n; instead of treating the 
play as a cross*section of human ex- 
istence, we must study the sources of the 
plot and conjecture why the author 
modified them, we must learn the archi* 
tecti^^ the play, the exposition, rising 
action; and so forth » » . —all matters of 
interest to the technician, to the student 
of the art of stagecraft, to the d^xllers 
of the Ribce [of Pedagogy on the Hilt], 
but *of no concern to the .inhabitants ^of 
the plains.'^ 

Instead, teachers dKMiM see that "uterature 
is alive as lon^ as it has life, and it lias life 
as long as it influences iife,^ and that ^A 
bit of literature can have no effect upon a 
child if it makes no appeal to him, if it 
fails to come home to his heart and bosom.^*^ 
Quite in keepifif with the reconmienda- 
tions growing out of d>e .Dartmouth Con* 
ference, Baines in 1918*1920 emphasizes 
throughout his lectures the importance 
of talk, the use of Ei^^ish in evervdav 
life, idiomatic speech, the meritt oi ef- 
fectix'e, vigorous slang, relating writing to 
students* personal experiences, the ^para* 
nKHint importance of oral expression.*" 

This is the^Mrk, the attitude he wanted 
cdleges to help foster In students prepar- 
ing to teach English. He dkl not presume 
to know, however, what Englidi should be 
uught in colleges and universities. But he 
believed that some of it should be. related 
to the subiect*matter and methods of teKh- 
ing. Ei^^ if| hkh schools, diat future 
teachers should study modem literature, in* 
cludiiv fiction and poetry, modem news* 
papers and magaiines, ano oral expression 
in its various forms. It is not the p. ipram 
he asked for In coUm English deperi ents 
but the freshness ot oudook, the commit* 
menc to the. acceptance of children as they 
are, the importance of making all aspects 
of Englidi relevant to and meaiiingful In 
tiie lives <Mf studait»-*aU these qualities now 
so urgently in demand among teachers to* 
day are what recommend Barnes* contribu* 
tions? to the attentkm of those interested in 



^Tbtt New Democfscy in the Tiochkg of 
Engfisb, pp. 29-10. 
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preparing stucknts tt> niovc into the platm, 
suburbs, or ghettos to teach English. Barnes 
also turns up in later developments. 

THE stirrii^ s^^mbolixed and accelerated 
by the 1917 Report on the Rcorj^mzJi- 
tion of Enf^lisb ^i. d Secondary Scbooh and 
by individuals such as Walter Oarnes 
created comiderabic activity anK>ng En* 
l^ish teachers interested in developing cur* 
ricular materials a>id amow leaders m the 
NOTE. Many teachers and administrators 
engaged in de\-eloping materia ls th rough- 
out the 1920V wrote to the NCTE head- 
{juarters to request c^ies of the 0>uncirs 
curricular nmeriak It nad none. As viewed 
by the Councirs leaders, the circumstances 
seenied tobethese: 

The Reorganization Report u*as of course 
recommemied, but since 1917 the social 
situation upon which the curriculum 
should be based had changed materially; 
the character of the school population, 
especially in the hieh school, had 
changed; the junior h^ school lud 
^ grown from an experiment into an ac- 
cepted institution; educational jthinkira 
and general practice had nuide nuteriM 
advances; more detailed outlines had 
come into fashion; new nmerbis vircre 
available for literature courses; and, most 
important of all, the Reoi^nization Re- 
port covered only Grades 7-12 whereas 
any thorouthly effeaive training in En- 
glish must be planned from the kinder- 
garten up.'^ 

Inrecognition of these circi^istances, the 
NCTE &ecutive Commttter approved %n 
November 1929, President Ruth Mar\' 
Weeks* proposal that a Cwrrieulum Cont- 
mission be appointed to cntate an Ei^tsh 
curriculum to be recomnKMided for use 
from kindej^arten thro^ gtiduste schciol* 
There were tw*o especially swnificant fea- 
tures of the sponsorship of this ambitious 
project and of the membership of the Con)- 
mission. First, President Weeks obtained 
the support of the following educational 

«rw. Wtlbur Hatfidd, An Experience Cnr^ 
fihi^ t» £^|flifr» A Report of the Qirriculum 
CommissioA of die NCTE <New York: D. 
Appfeton^Century Company, 1935), p. bu 



organizations; each was rcprc^cntcil on the 
Oimmij^on: \atioral Education Associa* 
tion, American Association of Teachers 
0>llcgcs, Xa '^nal Association of Teachers 
of Speech, ]v4tional Association of Jtiur- 
nalisin Advisers, North Central Ass(H:iati<in 
of 0>llcgcs and Secondary* Schools, South- 
ern Assoctatitm of Colleges and Secondary 
Sch<M)Is. Second, the memlierslup < ^ tKc 
Gmmii^n represented the full range of 
our educational s\*stcm and all parts of the 
countrjv W. Wilbur Hatfield of the Clu- 
cago S'omul Oillege, who had succe eded 
Hosic as Sccretar>'-Treasurer of the NCTE 
in 1919 and served in this capacity until 
195 J, M-as appointed to the chairmanship 
(if the Steering Giininince. Throughout the 
membership of the fifteen committees more 
than 100 representatives of schtwils, colleges, 
and universities worked cl<»$ely tiigcther, 
thus following in the pattern established by 
the Cimmittee of Ten in 1892. Of special 
interest in this acc<iunt of the English 
teachers^ growing awareness of the im|M)r- 
tancc of the individual student and his 
cNperiences as a major basis for an Englisli 
curriculum is that Waltei: Barnes, then of 
Neu* York University, was a ineml)er of 
, the Steering Committee and co-chajnuaii 
with Hatfield of the Secondary tevel 
Committee on Literatures*^ 

The publication of An Experience Cur- 
riculmn in I9J5 represents in a sensc-al- 
nH>st tu'o decades later->a fulfillment of the 
promise and directives in the Reorganiza- 
tion Report of 1917; a pattern curnculuin 
for English, Grades K throuffh graduate 
school, based upon the principle that ^^Ex- 
perience is the i>est of all schools** and that 
school and college curriculuins should con- 
sist of experiences, that is, "well-selected 
experiences.**^ The rationale and panerns il- 
lustrate how all strands and nuterials of an 
English prograni can be designed to ac- 
commodate the wide rai^e of individual 
differences amoi^ students, to capitalize 
upon experiences m and out of school, and 
to foster each child*s creativjt\% At a tiuK 
when apparently an increasing number of 
American teachers of Ei^idi are now 
showing interest in what may seem to 
many to be points of view and niethods of 

^IhU^ pp. ix-xvt pMtshn* 
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teaching Englisli newly fashioned by British 
teachers of English as reporcci! in the IXirt- 
iiioiuh Conference, they should also turn 
hack fifty years to see tliar in sue!: docu- 
ments^ as the 1917 Report on the Rcor^ 
i^ivihivion of En(^lis!.\ the lectures l)y 
Barnes, and particularly An Experience 
Ciirrinihiw niucli that may now seem quite 
revolutionary^ coming out of Dartmouth 
had l)een put before us long ago. 

BUT somehow many of us, esjKcially the 
opinion-makers among us. seemed to 
have lost f)r discredited this sense of direc- 
tion-until this current convergence of 
CN'citing. sensible ideas imported from the 
British largely tlirough tlie Dartmouth 
Conference and of our own sudden. )()lting 
realiication that much of what we have 
been doing in our English classes shiiply is 
no longer relevant for tf)day*s youth. Per- 
haps we lost the impct of An Experience 
Curriciilmn t)ecausc it— anrl all else— were 
soon overshadowed by the dreadful sub- 
stance of World War II. The discrediting 
followed in the early 1950s, especially as 
represented by Bcstor, Lynd, and the Coun- 
cil on Basic Education.^" Best6r*s title, Edu- 
cat tonal Wastelands^ The Retreat from 
Learning in Our Pttblic SchoolSy clearly 
ann-)unces his judgment. He equates , an 
eN'pertential curriculum with anti-intellec- 
tualism and a lack of faith in intellectual 
endeavor and progressive education, as he 
understands it, with regressive education, 
and **Life- Adjustment Training" becomes 
"A Parody of Education." He then pre- 
sents his own program for the "Reorgani- 
zation of Teacher Training" in which he 
recommends practically abolishing work in 
professional education with the exception of 
supervised teaching. However, he also 
chides academic departments for not taking 
a more active part in preparing teachers. 
Lynd also tries to annihilate "Education- 



^OAnhur E. Bestor, Educational Wastelands, 
The Retreat front Learning in Ottr Public 
Schools (Urbana The University of Illinois 
Press, 195 J). 

Albert Lynd, Quackery in the Public Schools 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1955). 

James Kocrncr, ed^ The Case for Basic 
Education (Boston: Linle, Brown and Corn- 
pan- 1961). 



ists'* and "Educationisnr* for th.eir role in 
per|>ctuating quackery in pui)lic sch<M)ls\ 
Tf)day. however, some academicians, par- 
ticularly those who panic ipated in the 
Dartmouth C()nfereiice. applaud and pop- 
ularise the recent reiliscovery ^hc im- 
portance of students* esperiences. iiii^gina- 
tion, creativity, and the etforts to make 
English relevant— right now. They seem to 
think of this present form of an experi- 
ence curriculum, however, not as a return 
to "concepts of progressive education but 
rather as a *'humanirarian" education.'** 

But- perhaps another factor may also have 
contributed to the loss of the significance 
. and momentum the eN|>crienced curricu- 
lum symbolized: an unfortunate weakness 
in what should have been one of the re- 
|>ort s most important sections but one that 
apparently was and still is overlooked— 
**Teacher Education in English/^ buried in 
Appcndis C^ last in the liook. 

If the Commission had hoped to prepare 
and inspire succeeding generations of 'En- 
glish teachers to understand, tr\' out, a- 
ate« and improve a curriculum based U|>on 
selected experiences, then surely it could 
have given teacher education a much more 
prominent role in the future of the curric- 
ulum. iMaybe, too, it should have applied 
more fully the pattern strands. Although 
strands of students* experiences are e.xplicit- 
ly developed and illustrated from kindergar- 
ten on mto college, they are xirtually ig- 
nored in the program of teacher education 
offered in the modest section at the dose of 
the volume. 

The Committee on Teacher Training 
introduces its program by properly stress- 
ing t(ie importance of some criteria for 
the careful selection of students preparing 

'*^For an analysts of these differences see 
James E. Miller, Jr., '^Literature in the Re- 
vitalized Curriculum,** The English Otrrictdttnt 
in tlie Secondary School^ The Btdletht of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Number M9, April 1967. Professor 
Miller was a participant in the Dartmouth Con- 
ference. In reviewing four stages of the de- 
velopment of the curriculum, he says, in part: 
**Wc arc now, in my view, on the threshold of 
the fourth stage, which I call the Humanitarian. 
... [It] is at»d will continue to be radically 
different frcm the Progressive stage before it** 
(p. 26). 
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to become teachers of English. And it also 
emphasizes the importance of an experience 
<:urriculuni within the program of teacher 
education^ but for the cmididatei he should 
have such experiences as "travel, jfield work, 
C2se studies, research, journalistic and liter- 
ar)- publications, dramatics, pageantry, 
dance drama, puppetrvV* and culminating, 
of course, in practice teachii^ or intern- 
ship.« 

ThtTi the Committee presents somewhat 
detailed dcscnption^ of realisdc programs 
for the preparation of teachers for ele- 
rnentar}- schools* for those preparing; to 
teach English in junior and senior high 
schools, and for those intending to use 
English as a teaching minor or supporting 
subjec , all extend^ for at least four 
years and some for five. Each is designed 
to help the candidate improve hb abtlit>' 
to speak, write, read, and to read aloud 
and inteq)ret effectively literary selections; 
increase his knowledge of a wiu^ range of 
literature; including literature for children 
or adolescents, contemporary literature, 
mnhs, legends, sacred writings, world lit- 
erature, as well as Ei^IbH and American, 
literary criticism, and of objecri\x studies 
of students* reading development that will 
help the teacher select and teach literature 
and stimulate the individuates reading in- 
terests accordin^y; and acquire the ability 
to teach a variety of reading skills. In 
addition, those interested in teaching in 
secondar}' schook should have courses in 
advanced compo»rion, including creative 
writing, hutory of the English language, 
including current usage problems and an 
interpretation of Leonardos Current English 
Usage^^^ and present day grammar. The 
professional prep^tion should be built 
around supervised teachii^ but also include 
methods of remedial teaching and a course 
in special materials and methods of teach- 
ing various components of English. 

The practical programs outlined in this 
volume closely resemble those in use today, 
perhaps arc superior to some. They are 
quite in kcepiiy with recommendations 
in the ETPS Guidelines* Good as they are. 



*^An Experience Curriculum^ pp. 
pMSsim. 

^^Sceriing Andnis Leonard, Current En^b 
Usege (Chic^: NCTE, 1«2>. 



however, they also reveal a major weak- 
ness, at least as described in the report. 
Their product still might not be prepared 
to implement in his teaching and asscxria- 
tions with children the principles and pro- > 
cedurcs . essential to a curriculum based 
upon students* experiences. The only kinds 
of experiences even mentioned throughout 
this section on teacher education are those 
of the candidate himself. There is no ex- 
plicit directive to college faculties about 
the importance of their accepting the cen- 
trality of students* experiences as a major 
factor in their learning. Xothihg b said 
about the importance of the candidate's 
knowing about .^n Experience Curriculum 
and^about his learning how to identify and 
capitalize upon students* experiences during 
his experiences in working with case studies 
and ia obscr\*ations, field work, supervised 
teaching, and, later, inscrvice ei*acation. 

Apparently the G>mmittee on Teacher 
Training and, presumably, the entire <Com- 
mission had mereK; assumed that the merits 
of the experiential curriculum were suffi- 
ciently self-evident that college faculties, 
future teachers, and supervisors of directed 
teaching would, of course, automatically 
mine the gold thereia Perhaps too few did. 
Perhaps too much had been assumed. And 
perhaps also herein lies a warning to the 
organizations sponsoring the present Guide- 
lines not to assume that now they are 
readily available to everyone the values 
of the suggestions are self-evident enough 
to recommend themselves immediately to 
institutions preparing teachers of English, 
to state certifying agencies, and to districts 
offering programs of inservice education. 

rl the decade following the publication 
of An Experience Curriculum^ many in- ' 
dividuals published reports of studies of 
varying scope. The most ambitious were 
those conducted by Dora V. Smith of the 
University of Minnesota and President of 
the NCre in 1936-)7. Throughout much 
of the 1930s she was engaged in significant * 
research into the teaching of English in 
public elementary and secondary schools. 
She reported her findings and evaluations 
in three volumes.^^ From these investiga- 

**!mtrucuon m English^ Monograph Na 20 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
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tions, especially from her visits to numerous 
classrooms and her inquiries into programs 
of teacher education^ she extracted implica- 
tions for the preparation of teachers of 
English. These she reported in two articles. 
In the first* "The Academic Training of 
HighrSchool Teachers of English/'^^ she 
recommends that the future teacher have 
strong preparation in liberaU arts: history* 
"as wide range of natural science as pos- 
sible,** appreciation of music and art, and 
an understanding of basic questions in social 
science and geography.^ More closely re- 
lated: to his teaching^ field is training in 
speech, oral interpretation of literature, in 
the use of major reference sources in li- 
braries and classification of books, and other 
materials, journalism, and dramatic arts. 
She recomni»ids within the English major 
studies in the "major contributions of En- 
glish, American^ and in certain instances, 
world literature, taught sometimes by types, 
sometimes by theme, and sometimes by 
chronology,** contemporary literature, in- 
formative prose, literature for adol^ents, 
and the historical development of the En- 
glish language, showing the "inevitability 
of linguistic change.** She pleads for a sense 
of reality throughout this program and for 
a five-year program of teacher education. 

The following lengthy quotation taken 
from" Professor Smith*s report on the "Im- 
plications of the New York Regents* In- 
quiry for the Teaching of English** is pre- 
sented here because in it she points out the 
relationships between the needs of teach- 
ers of English as she saw them in her visits 
to their classes and in talking with them and 
the preparation then offered by colleges and 
universities in New. York State. This ques- 
tion of relevance was also a part of the 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932 (Washington, D. C: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office). New Yoik Regents* 
Inquiry into the Character and Ck>st of Public 
Education, Evaluating Instruction in English in 
the Elementary Schools, by Dora V. Smith 
(National Conference on Research in English,— 
Research Bulletin No. 8, 1941). New York Re- 
gents* Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Efducation, Evaluating Instruction in 
Secondary School English, by Dora V. Smith 
(&iglish Monograph No. 11, National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1941): 

^^Harvard Educational Review, (March 
1938). 



inquiry made some twenty years later by 
the NCTE Committee on National Interest 
in preparing its report. The National In- 
terest and the Teaching of English,^^* The 
same questions will inevitably arise in ap- 
plying the Guidelines to programs through- 
out the countr\% ^ 

t ri*»c New York State Syllabus in En- 
glish] presupposes training on the part 
of JBnglish teachers in written composi<> 
tion, oral expression, and usage, includ* 
ing trends in the historical development 
of the English language. Ih readmg, it 
requires a g^nerallcnovvledge of English 
and American literature, with emphasis 
upon type rather than chronology, and 
upon recent centuries rather than pre- 
Shakespearean periods. It assumes dn the 
part of teachers a wide reading of all 
types of literature, including biography 
and informative prose of recent decades. 
In addition, it requires acquaintance with 
the best books available for adolescents, 
knowledge of current magazines and 
newspapers, and understanding of li- 
brary techniques and reference sources 
useful at the high school level. 

Comparison of these needs with the 
teaching-training programs in eleven col- 
leges and universities training 65 per cent 
of^ the English teachers in the high 
schools visited reveals an urgent need 
for reconsideration of the whole prob- 
lem of teacher-training in terms of the 
requirements of the secondary school. 
Only two of the eleven institutions re- 
quire a course in speech of prospective 
teachers of English. Cornell University 
offers a course in oral expression for 
teachers,^recognfeing the importance of 
voice control, tone quality, and articu- 
lation for those who would guide pu- 
pils in the classroom, and taking into 
account the social aspects of speech em- 
phasized in An Experience Ctmictilnm. 
Courses in the history of the English 
iangt^ge are offered in eight out of 
eleven institutions but are required in 
only one. Whether these deal with the 
ineviubility of linguistic change and ac- 
ceptable standards in current usage it is 



« (Champaign: NCTE, 1961). 
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impossible' to tell. The largest portion 
of the English major requirements for 
degrees fn New York State is devoted 
to literature. The emphasis is upon 
chronology rather than upon type, and 
the content is English and traditional 
to the exclusion of the American and 
the contemporary. Fewer than one-third 
of the institutions require a course in 
American literature of prospective teach- 
ers of high school English. Two offer 
no course in the American field. Five, 
however, present certain courses in lit- 
erary types- which undoubtedly include 
both English and American material. 
No institution requires work in con- 
temporary literature, and only one a 
course in adolescent literature and li- 
brary reference for high schools. The 
seriousness of the problem may be il- 
lustrated by the fact that one college 
which trains approximately one-half of 
the English teachers in the schools vis- 
ited in a great city system requires a 
twenty-four credit major in English, 
nine of which must be in Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle English, andi none at all in 
speech,, contemporary literature, Ameri- 
can literature, or books for adolescents. 
Is it any wonder that studies of rhe. 
voluntary reading of high school pupils 
bring discouraging results? In contrast 
to this is the program being developed 
at the University of Syracuse, which 
patterns its courses rather directly upon 
the needs of the high school teacher in 
the state and the nature of the cultural 
influence it is desirable that he or she 
exert in the community. [This program 
was designed by Professor Helene Hart- 
ley* Her ideas on the preparation of 
teachers of English will be discussed 
later.] 

In this connection I am concerned, as 
a member of a teacher-training staff, 
with the fact that much of the poorest, 
most old-fashioned teaching in the New 
York schools is being done by the 
graduate but one or two years removed 
from the training college, where he has 
in many instances been taught better 
modes of procedure. The conditions sur- 
rounding teaching in the large cities are 
being studied by local and, national 



groups. Those surrounding the young, 
inexperienced teacher almost totally with- 
out sup(Jrvision in the field niay well 
challenge the attention of organizations 
like ourslNCTE].^' 

In her report, Evalnathig bmrncttoii hi 
Secondary School Evglisk (1941 ), Professor 
Smith mentions some other inadequacies 
among teachers she thought should he 
brought to the attention of institutions pre- 
paring teachers.. Because she found that 
many of them were unaware of the results 
of research related to the very teaching 
problems they were encountering, she states 
that "It is imperative, if mere personal 
argument is to he superseded by a scientific 
approach to the problems of curriculum 
making and instruction in English, that 
teachers .be acquainted during their preser- 
vice training with the major findings of 
research in their own field. She also found 
only one out of ten of all the English 
teachers she worked with in this study 
had read An ExperieJi/^e Curriculum^ tin 
official publication of the NCTE which 
she claimed had done "more than any 
other single volume to stimulate thought 
concerning practices in teaching English 
throughout the country.'*^-* 

PROFESSOR Smith's comments about 
college English requirements in the 1930s 
might be compared to results obtained in 
I960 from 454 institutions by the NCTE 
Committee on National Interest in its study 
of programs for preparing teachers of En- 
glish in secondary schools. Some encourag- 
ing changes in college requirements had 
occurred during the twenty-two years but 
not as much as might be hoped for. The 
G)mmittee found that 86.8 per cent of the 
institutions required a survey of English 
literature; 83.7 per cent required a survey 
of American literature, a substantial in- 
crease over what Miss Smith had found in 
New York State; 37 per cent, a survey of 



^TEnglish journal, 28 (March 1939) 188. This 
article is also included in Dora V. Smith, Se- 
lected Essays (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1964), pp. 317-336. 

Evaluating instruction in Secondary School 
English, op. cit,, p. 257. 

^Hbid., p. 216. 
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world literature. Although the number is 
still low, the 21.1 per cent requiring courses 
in contemporary literature, 29.1 per cent, 
a course in literary criticism, 38.8 per 
cent courses in literary types, and 15.9 
per cent, courses in literature for adoles- 
cents, 41 per cent, a cpurse in advanced 
composition, and 17.4 per cent, a course^ 
in modern^ Eiiglidi grammaH^'^-all dicsc per- 
centages represent some gains in require- 
ments for future teachers over those of the 
1930s. Yet the jConunittee found that much 
work has to be done to give more reality 
to prc^rams for preparing teachers of £n- 
glidi. Echoing Miss Smithes remarks of two 
decades earlier, the Committee states diat 
sdU ^ 

The most notable deficiencies [in the 
preparation to t^ch litenture] are in the 
areas of world literature and contempo- 
rary literature and in the apparent in- 
difference of colleges to educating teach- 
ers jn methods of literary criticism. The 
overwhelming majority of colleges do 
not require a course in literature for 
adolescents. Although students may elect 
work of these kinds in most institutions, 
the absence of any widely held require- 
ments suggests that existing programs in 
teacher education tend to neglect prep- 
aration in these areas.^^ 

The chances for more accelerated im- 
provements in the near future, howev^, 
should be somewhat better. The ETPS 
Guidelines not only exist, but they also 
represent a consensus of a wide cross- 
section of the profession. The specific rec- 
ommendations rdated to what goes into 
courses offer a means of looking behind 
course numbers and tides to see just how 
relevant the concepts, content, and proce- 
dures are for future teachers. Furthermore, 
t he G uidelines are endorsed by MLA, 
NCTE and by the representatives of both 
organizations who may be in die most stra- 
tegic position of all to put die. Guidelines 
to work in English courses, die departmental 
chainnen who are members of the Associa- 
don of Departments of English. And now a 



^Tl^ NaHornl Interest and the Teaching of 
Engfisb, pp. 60, 81, 82, 84 passim. 
MiM/.,p.86. 



new group of participants has t)een in- 
troduced: the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication. It could be that English depart- 
ments preparing teachers may have some 
difficulties in overlooking the Guidelines 
from now on. 

But whether these marshalled forces 
equipped with shining new Guidelines will 
actually bring about recommended changes 
that Avill surface in future' surveys and 
thereby show that colleges and universities 
have taken seriously the realities of prepar- 
ing teachers of English may depend in 
part upon the whole enterprisers finding 
answers^ to questions posed by Dora V. 
Smidi thirty years ago. How do the require- 
ments and options in preservice programs 
relate to the realities of teaching English in 
the varieties of schools and communities? 
How aite changes brought about in pro- 
grams that are largely irrelevant to the 
kinds of teaching called for in the 
schools?*^* What can be done to acquaint 
teachers with the results of respectable 
research in their own fields and then help 
them -use the results in their teaching? 
How can we stimulate teachers to continue 
to read the professional literature in their 
field? How can institutions and school 
districts help teachers keep from returning 
to outmoded concepts, materials, and 
methods of teaching soon after they have 
completed their preservice preparation?^^ 



«2In 19d7, Professor Harold B. Allen, Univcr- 
inty of Minnesota, provided the profession with 
ah outstanding example of how such changes 
might be brought about. He planned and con- 
ducted a series of meetings for representatives 
of dl die colleges and univer^ties in Minnesota 
engaged in pieparing teachers of English to ac- 
quaint them with die Guidelines and their use 
in these institutions. 

WThis observation made by Dora V. Smith 
was later invest^ted by Professor Alice Sco- 
field of San Jose Sute College* Through her 
study of the teaching methods used by about 
one hundred teachers of English who were 
compledi^ dieir first five years of teaching, 
Mrs. Scofield found that many of these teach- 
ers tended to use methods generally disap- 
proved of by specialists in English Education. 
For more information on this study see Alice 
Ftilmor Gill Scofield, The Rehuonship Be- 
tween Some Methods of Teaching Language 
Arts as Advocated m Methods Courses and as 
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THE research and extensive writing ac- 
complished by Professor Smith during 
the 1930$ and early 1940s actually con- 
stitute a benchmark in the development 
of programs for the education of teachers 
of English, These notable achievements, 
her niany other contributions to die pro- 
f^on, and her admirable personal equal- 
ities indicate very clearl y wh y the Execu- 
tive Committee of the.NCTE unanimously 
chose her to be the Director of a new 
Commission on the Endish Curriculum 
established in 1945, . 

Thus began the most ambitious curric- 
ulumtjproject yet undertaken by the Coun- 
cil. The represenution among the thirty- 
one members of the Comm&tio«i and the 
175 members of its committees followed 
the pattern established in 1892 by Eliot's 
Committee of Ten and tiie ninety members 
of its nine Conferences: the full range of 
our educational system, mcluding one col- 
lege president, and all parts of the country. 
According to the Director, ^1n addition, 
more dian three hundred and fifty school 
systems in the course of the study borrowed 
and tried out materials and contributed 
examples from tiieir own '^stent**** The 
Executive Conunittee asked the Commistioh 
^o examine the place of the knguage arts 
in life today, to examine tiie neecb and 
methods of leammg for children and youdi, 
and to prepare a series of volumes on the 
English curi^um based on sound dun- 
ocratic principles and die most adequate 
research concerning how powers in the 
language arts can b^ be developed**'^ To 
fulnll Otis charge, die Commistim publidied 
five volumes known u die Qirriculum 
Series: The Engfisb Language Arts (1952)^ 
The Language Arts far TcdayU Children 
(1954), The English Langtsage Arts in the 
Secondary School (1956), The Education 
of Teachers of English for American 
Schools and Colleges (1963), and The Col- 
lege Teaching of Engjiishf^ Of direct con- 



Fracticed in tkf Classroom. Unpublished Ed J>« 
Dissertation (Palo Alto: Stanford School of 
Education, 1955)« 

_ i^The Commlsaon on die English Corricu- 
lum, The English Language Arts (New Yoric: 
Ap^etoo-Centuxy-Crolts, Inc^ 1952), p. viiL 
^lUd^ p, viL 

<M All were published for the Council by Ap- 
pletOQ-Centttcy-Grof ts, hc^ New Yoik. 
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ccm to this report is Volume V, The 
Education of Teachers of English for 
American Schools and Collegjcs^ which will 
be discussed later* 

A statement that does fit here chronolog- 
ically, though, was written by a member 
of die curriculum Commistion, Chairman 
of its Committee on Reading and Liter- 
ature, and 'President of the Council in 
1945-46, die late Professor Hdene W. Hart- 
ley of Svxacuse University, r Under die 
chairmanship of Max J. Herzberg, member 
of die Executhre Coinmittce and a Past 
President of the Coun cil, a committee of 
leaders in die NQTE contributed ^pers 
on The Emerging Cvnicidum in Engfisb 
in the Secondary School^ which constitute 
die entire issue of The . Bulletin of ^ die 
National Association of Secondanr-School 
Principals, February 1946« Miss Hardeys 
paper u on **The Preparation and Selection 
of Teachers of -English,'* in which she 
discusses aspects of academic preparation 
and related personal attributes. 

She bases die criteria for selecting future 
teachers of English and for planning an 
apprq>riate program upon what a teach- 
er of Englisi IS expected to do in die 
"^tmtijpng high school** It will be recalled 
diat in her report on the Regents* In- 

!|uiry Dora V. Smith commended Pro- 
essor Harde/s program at Syracuse for 
beim; closely related to the realities of 
teachiw En^lidi in public schools. Pro- 
fessor Hardey sutes dut the Idnd of En- 
glidi major offered a candidate is more im- 
portant than die fact diat he has a major* 
She, too, criticizes majon diat consist al- 
most entirely of courses in literature. Liter- 
ature diere must be, of course. She rec- 
ommends including studies of ^carefully 
chosen masterpieces of the great liter- 
atures of the worid • • u well u Etij^yi, 
American, and contemporary* To help die 
future teacher guide students^ readiiy of 
literature he diould have read widely and 
continue to read, should be able to r«^d 
aloud effectively, and should be able to 
teach readily skilk 

Among die essentials of his preparation 
as a teacher of ^>eaking and writing, he 
diould of course be able to speak and write 
efiFectivdy and diould be prepared to give 
much more attention to oru communication 
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. in his classes then is generally the case in 
£n|^ classes, Ahi his experiences and 
pt^paradon in writing should include die 
more creative as well as expository modes 
and should help him develop a genuine 
interest in fostering individual pupirs crea- 
riveness. Her emphads upon the importance 
of oral communication and creative wridng 
is J" keeping with' a plea that b^n at 
least as long ago as President Eliot, and 
diat has been greatly strei^[diened by rec- 
ommendations horn Hosiers Joint Om- 
mittee, Barnes, contributors to An £x- 
perience Curriculum^ and the Dartmouth 
reports. She also describes in some detail 
the kind of preparation die teacher should 
have in the nature of language, the history 
and structure of the Engush language, and 
modem concepts of usage and semantics. 
Althou||h mterest in die imporunce of 
semantics seemed to have declined for a 
number of years, it is again on the rise. 
The re*awakening of awareness of die im- 
pNimance of semantics in the Enj^ cur- 
riculum was evident also at Dartmouth. 
MuUer bepns his own statement of what 
he believes might be the basis of a language 
program in secondary schools with this 
sentence: The students should acquire 
some undersunding of the nature of de- 
noutions and connoutions of words.'^^ 

Professor Hardey was also in keeping 
widi past and present emphatis upon ex- 
perience. She stresses the importance of die 
experiences surrounding theEiwluh teacher 
and pupils studying a subject ^cbsely bound 
to tfie experience of living for its inter- 

^ preution and sigm*ficance." She had been a 
member of the Commission that wrote 
An Experience Curriculum. And dirough- 
out the rest of her distinguished career, per- 
haps culminating in her rich contxibuuons 
to Volume V of the Curriculum Series, 
The Education of Teachers of English 
(1963), die continued to strive for improved 
preparation of teachers of Englidi. 

ONE study of the preparation of teachers 
of Enghsh near the close of ths 1940s 
apparendy introduced some new features 
into such inquiries. In 1946-47, a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee to Study Et^lidi 
Curriciila in the California Educaoonal 



^^Tbe Uses of En^ish, p. 72. 



System surveyed programs offered by fif- 
teen of the eighteen institutions then ac- 
credited to prepare teachers of English for 
secondary scnools. 

The Committee inquired about the usual 
components of programs: general educa- 
tion, teaching m^or and minor, and pro- 
fessional education. But throuj^ its ques- 
tionnaire supj^emented by interviews widi 
faculQT and students on eleven of die 
campuses, it .also looked into the question 
of balance in the preparation in compo- 
ritibn, granunar, literature, ^>eech, drama- 
tics, jounulism; the proportion of die prep- 
aratk>n in general education, major and 
minor, and professional education; the ef- 
fecthreness of cooperation between die 
faculty in En^ish and those in Education; 
the educational training and teaching ex- 
periences of. faculty preparing teachers, 
particularly those teachmg methods courses 
and superviring directed toiching; and 
whether prospective teachers were getting 
any experience in working with homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous classes and with 
small groups within classes, in considering 
the advantages and disadvantages of various 
kinds of grouping, and in sefectme, bxga- 
luzing, and presenting materials and activs- 
ries appropriately to accommodate abilities 
and needs of individual pupils. 

The commi^ found that, contrary to 
common criticisms of the supposed exces- 
rive imbalance of preparation in favor of 
professional edu^tiont about 30 to 40 per 
cent was devoted to general education^ 
about the same percentage to die teaching 
major and minor and related subjects, about 
13 to 15 per cent to professional education^ 
and the rest to elecrives. In diort, ap- 
proximatdy 85 per cent of these five-year 
programs was devoted to general education 
and the academic major and minor and 
rehnedsubjects. 

In its report, the committee offered rec- 
ommendations on arrangements for and 
supervision of directed observations fol- 
lowed by directed teaching, aspects of 
courses in methods of teachmg English in 
secondary schools, on how the departments 
of English and Education can strengthen 
their contributions to die education of 
teachers, and proposed some questions-per- 
haps the^ would be called guidelines today 
«-dut might be used as a means of a dc- 
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partinent*s evaluating aspects of its pro* 
gram.^* All of diese matters and many outers 
were taken up in con ridera ble detail in 
Volume V of the ^NCTE Curriculum 
Series. 

Charles Willard and John D« Mees made 
a difTerenc kind of informative study in 
Illinois of teachers of Ei^Iish. and^dieir 
recommendadons for improving programs 
of teacher education*'* The teadiers recom- 
moided such courses as practical instruc- 
don in meAods of teacning English in 
secondary schools, including die teaching 
of readii^; Supervised teaching; modem 
EngUdi grammar and usaj^e; advanced com- 
position; contemporary literature; literature 
for adolescents; and fouhdanons of psychol- 
ogy. These recommendadons and diose 
emerging from Shirley M Carriar's study 
of problems encountered by beginning 
teacher^ reinforce die cohtnbudons that 
can be made by a program o& teacher 
education designed somewhat in recogni- 
tion of the realities of teachit^ English 
in public schools. 

FIOM that period on, many individual 
statements and proposals and ttpom 
prepared by groups appeared and contmue 
to do so* Valuable references to the wetldi 
of publications are the bibU^raphies pre- 
pared annually by die NOTE Committee 
on the Preparation and Cerdficadon of 
Teachers of English. Professor Autrey Nell 
Wiley is chairman and editor of die orig- 
inal bibli^phy and the annual suprie- 
ments pub&hed in College Engtisbfi^ The 



WAlfrcd H. Grommoo, "The Trainiiw of 
Teachers of Ef^Ush for the Secondary Schools 
of California*'* The Educational Forums 12 
(November m7) 87-102. 

s»"A Sni^ of die Present Teachers of En- 

?iish in Illinois and Their Recommendadons 
or an Improved Program*** lllinoh Bulletin^ 
41 (May 1954) 8. , « 

^Instructional ftoblem of Begfmtnz Eth 
glifb Teachers in Colorado, IfSS-Sl, Unpub- 
lished Doctor's Kcld Study* (Groiey* Colo- 
rado: Colorado Sate Collie* 1958). 

•iAutrey NeU Wiky. ed.* The Freparatim 
and Certiftcation of Teachers of En^isb, A Bib- 
liography (1950-1956). (Champaign* Dlipois: 
National Council of Teachers of Ei^lish). 

1 The Preparation and Certification 

of Teachers of &%lish: 1958 Supplement to A 
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preparation of this bibliography is a great 
service to die profession. Rc^etnbly* it 
has not been possible to review and m- 
corporate in this brief account many of 
the references in these bibliographies. 

The activities of diis Committee involved 
its members deeply with an aspect of 
preparing teachers mat so far had received 
only passing attention: the standards of 
certification. It had been mentioned in the 
Hosic report in 1917. But it did not get 
the vigorous attention it deserved until the 
middle of the 1950s. One early indicatbn 
of an awareness of its importance and of 
proUems crested by the wide variations 
m standards from die meaningless to die 
r^>ectable can be found in the report, 
''Ine English Langiuge in American Edu- 
cation,** written by Thoma5 Clark Pollock 
for a spechi commiuee of the Modem 
L4mguage Associatl'^a's Commission on 
Trends in Educatk>n» It was first published 
in 1945 and later appeared in PLMAf Feb- 
ruary 1951. Speaking for the special com- 
mittee about the inadequacy of some states* 
certification requirements in the 1940s* Pol- 
lock reports dut: 

Some sutes require only sue semester- 
hours in colle([e En^idi, some require 
as many as thirty semester-hours; some 
require of die prospective EngUsh teach- 
er no college hours or courses in English 
at all. In general, die requirements are 
inadequate in at least three ways. First* 
they oo not provide adequate ^piolitative 
standards of sdectkm. . . . Second, the 
quantiutive standards they set up are 
usually inadequate. The average require- 
ment is much below the minimum for a 
college major in Englidi. Third, diey 
usually make no distinction between the 
various Idnds of college courses in En- 
^idi. 

We therefore recommend that certifi- 
cation requirements for teachers of En- 
glidi include provision for a quality of 
work hi^ enou{^ to indicate probable 
mastery of die subject matter studied; 
quantitative standards* in terms of se- 

Bibliography (19S0-19S6)^ College Engfish, 21 
(April 1960) pp. J79-38J. A supplementary bib- 
li<¥raphy has been published in College Engfisb 
each year ancc. 
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mester-hours or some odier index of ex- 
posure to learning, hi^ enou^ to indi- 
cate that the prospective teacher has had 
a fair opportunity to master die subject; 
and analytical standards which wiU re- 
quire, not onlv that the pro^iective 
teacher has had work in a coUeflc de- 
partment of English, but also that he has 
had the type of study which we have 
indicated as necessary for a property 
qualified teacher of the English language* 
Whenever possible an examination which 
tests abilinr and mastery rather than the 
amount of time previoudy spent in learn- 
ing should be substituted for formal 
course requirements.*^ 

In the middle of the 1950s, Donald R. ' 
Tuttle, then Professor of English at Fenn 
College in Qeveland and now Chief of die 
English Secdon in the Office of Edu- 
canon; Eugene E Slaughter, Chairman of 
the Department of English, Southeastern 
State CoUe^ Durand, Oklahoma, and pre- 
viously Director of Language Institutes 
Brancn, U«S. Office of Education; and Jdin 
P Fisher, then Professor of English, Indiana 
University, and now Executive Siecretary 
of MLA, became disturbed over diese 
variations in standards for die certification 
of teachers of English. P^fessor Tuttle 
worked tirelessly duroughout the State of 
Ohio to win support for his campaign to 
persuade the state oflficials to increase cer- 
tification requirements for teachers of En- 
glish. Coupled with diis problem was and, 
to some extent, still is the undesirable ad- 
mioistradve practice of assigning &iglish 
classes to teachers unprepared to teach 
Eszglish*^ Fisher and ^ughter made ex- 



^Geofge Winchester Scone, Jr., ed^ Issws, 
ProUtmt & AppfOMcb€$ m tht Teacbhig of 
Engfisb (New York: Holt; Rinehatt and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1961)^pp* 156-157* 

^Donild R. TUtde, ''A Professional Teacher 
of Eng^ for Every American Student Co/- 
Uge En^b, 19 (November 1958) 87-9L Ad- 
didonai studies of die assignment of teachers 
of English classes can be found in The Educa- 
tion of TcMcbers of En^isb for Ametiemt 
Schools mid Mieges, pp* 166-169* For a more 
recent study In Wtsconsm see Ruth £* Falk and 
Robert C Pooley, ''A Survey of Teachers of 
English in die State of Wiscoostn«** WUconsm 
Council of TcMcbers of En^itb, Special Bulle- 
tin, No. 12, September 1965* 



tensive biennial surveys of all sutes* re- 
quirements for teachers of Ei^lish. In re- 
ports of follow-up surveys, Fidier analyzed 
discernible trends in requirements. During 
the period of these surveys, 1954-1960, ap- 

ErecuUe increases were made in die num- 
er of credits needed for certification to 
teach English.^ Aldiou^ some require- 
ments were still indefensibly low, many 
states had increased dieir requirements con- 
siderably, and all are far above die weakest 
Pollock reported in the 1940i Many states 
are workii^; whh ^lectalists in subject mat- 
ter and in eduoition to establidi reasohaUe 
standards for certification. 

Further evidence of this srowing con- 
cern in the last half of the decade can be 
seen in die 1955 annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil on Cooperation in Teacher Education 
at which a group discussed what may have 
seemed like a surprising topic: The 
Learned Societies and the Crisis in Teach- 
er Supply and Preparation,** Shordy there- 
after, die National Commissbn on Teacher 
Education and Ptofessional Standards, 
generally called TEPS, organized three 
national conferences involving representa- 
tives of about sixty organizations, not only 
of professbn^ educators and state officiau 
responsible^ for certification but also of^ 
academkians in a wide range of subject- 
matter fields, including representatives of 
MLA, NOTE, die College En^idi Associa- 
tion, and die American Council of Learned 
Societies. At these national meetii^ rep- 
resentatives discussed ^die full rai^ of 

! Problems of sdectti^, preparing, and certi- 
ying teachers for public schools. Four 
reports were published.^ In a single follow- 
up volume. The Education of Teachers, 



•^Johii H. Fisher, Xenificatton of H%h 
School Teachers,** College English, 22 (Jan- 
uary 1961) 271-275* For detailed information 
about requirements in 1954 and 1957, see Fish- 
er*s reports in College English, 16 (March 
1955) 362-365; and 19 (May 1958) 344-348. 

^National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Frofessiooal Standards. The Edtsca- 
tion of Teachers: New Perspectives; Officiali 
Report of the Second BovfUng Green Confer- 
ence. (Washington: National Education Asso* 
elation, 1958). 

. The Education of Teachers: Cur- 
riculum Frogrmns. Official Report of tbeKonsas 
Conference. (Washington: N£A., 1959). 
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Conflict md Cammus, G* K Hodenfidd, 
Education Writer for die Associated Press, 
who reported each of the national con* 
ferences, and/T M. Stinnett* Executive 
Secretary, NCTEPS, who ''added only 
technical materials,** reviewed andanalyzed 
die papers, discuttions, and reports*^ Al- 
though thk report contains litde on the* 
preparation of teachers of Ei^lidi, it does 
convey die purpoee of diese important con* 
ferences conjoining the academicians and 
educationists and contributed gready to 
the movement toward ustty specialiM in 
academic disci|4ines as consultams to state 
departments ot education on matters relate 
to die certafication of teachers. Two pro- 
nanu for the preparation of teachers of 
Englidi for secondary schools, however, 
are xeported in some detail: Fenn College, 
Qevdand, pp. 70-72; and Stanford Uni- 
vertity, pp. 89-91. These shortened vernons 
are based upon more complete descrip- 
tions m Curriculum Programs, die report 
of die Kansas Conference. 

One of die coq>onsoring ^organizations 
for the TEPS Conferences wu NASDTEC 
(National Association of State Directors 
of Teachers Education and Certification). 
Perhaps in die course of these conferences 
mvolving NASDTEC workinff together 
with representatives of such academic fielcb 
u madiematics, biology, modem lai^uages, 
and Ei^lidi may be found the origins of 
the projects leading to the develqmient of 
the |[uidelines for the education and certi- 
fication of teachers of mathematics, science, 
modem foreign lansuages, and now Engltdi. 
During the decade, 1955-1965, a good 
deal of educational ecumenicism developed 
among members of college departments of 
Englim and other disciplines, state de- 
partments of education and dieir certifying 
oflkers, learned and profesnonal societies, 
departments and schools of education, the 
Office of Education, and in some 
cases-as in Englidi-among the key di^nt- 
zations widiin the field. 



— . The Education of TcMCbm: Cer- 

Hfication. Oflidd Report of the Smt Diego 
Conference. (Washiiwton: N£A^ 1960). 

. New Horizons for the Teechhtg 

Profession. (Washii^on: N£A^ 1961). 

M(En^ewood Cliffy New Jerssy: Prentice 
Hall, Inc^ A Spectxum Book, 1961). 
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THIS last is exemplified by die Con- 
ference on die Basic Issues in the Teach- 
11^ of. Elfish held diroughout 1958. 
. Twenty-eight repreKntattves of die Amer- 
kan Stttdm Association, die College En- 
glidi Association, the Mod em Language 
Association, and die NGTE met in three 
three-day sessions to identify what diey 
considered to be die basic issues in die 
teachii^ of Englidi diroudhout die schoo^ 
colleges, and universities. The group identi- 
fied twenQr-Kme batic issues related to gods, 
content, and problems of teachii^ Ei^Iish, 
and fourteen m die preparation and certifi- 
cation of teachers. The report. The Basic 
Issues in the TaacHng of Engtish, was 
published as a supplement to English Jour- 
nal, September 1959* 

The foUowii^ issues, in die preparation 
and certifica^n of teachers for the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are identi- 
fied: 



22* How much and what kind of train- 
ing in English diould the elemen- 
ts^ sclKNd teacher have? 

23* What skills should an elementary 
schocd teacher have in order to 
devdop easemess in pupils to leam 
to read and write well? 

24* How much of the teacher^s train- 
ing should be in education courses 
' and hoiv much in courses pri- 
marily devoted to langutge and 
literature? 

25* Ideally, how much college study 
of language and literature is de- 
tirable for die secondary school 
teacher? 

26* What standard qualifications in 
English can be establidied for sec- 
ondary school En^ish teadiers? 

27. What is the re^nsibility of liberal 
arts colleges in the preparation of 
effective teachers of Et^idi? 

2B* What Idnd of training in teaching 
methods docs the future secondary 
school Enj^ teacher need? 

29* How can Ae Master of Arts degree 
be made more effective in die 
preparation of secondary school 
teachers? 

33. How can we achieve articulation 
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of teaching and teacher training p€rience Cunictdum, h placed at the end 
at all levek in EngUdu^ of the book. 

34. How oui omortunides be made 
for condnued education and intel- 
lectual growdi for Englidi teach- 
ers on all levels? 



The basic issues raised by the conference 
are not new, of course. As perhaps diis 
review has already diown, many ot them 
have concerned peo(4e in this field since 
at least die be|pnning of this century. But 
the crysodlization of these persistent pr6b^ 
lems and die detailed questions and com* 
ments deUneatii^ each issue by represen- 
tadves of the key organizations symbolizing 
the profession of teaching of English--at 
all educational levds*is of utmost stgiufi* 
cance. This list serves the professk>n as a 
convenient, stimulating inventory of where 
we are and as an inescapable directive on 
the budness before it. 

One direct follow*up ot the Conference 
on the Basic Issues was the publidumr of a 
volume of selections on IssuiSt Ptohlms^ 
& AppfOMchts in the TtMcbing of English,^ 
Part I, "Issues k Problems»^ includes die 
report on the Conference. The bulk of die 
book condsu of selections on die major 
tsptcts of English that had been published 
since 1900 u chapters of books, sections 
of reports, or as separate essays. But of im- 
mediate concern here is Part IV, Pro- 
gram for Actioa** It includes "'Aii Articu- 
lated Emlish Proffram: A Hypodiesis to 
Test,^ which devdoped out of die discus- 
sions of the basic issues. One of die hypodi* 
eses to be tested is related tt> die prep- 
aration of tcachets of Englidi* This one- 
page statement, like the more^ extended 
discussion of teacher education in An £r- 



^Itt diis section, the Advanced Fbcement 
Program is cited as one example that articula- 
tion is occurring. For a dtscusiloci of some 
imi^tions the growth of the AFP may have 
for the preparation of teachers of En^ish, see 
Alfred H. Grommon, 'Hlie Advanced Place- 
ment Program*s Implications for the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers of English,*^ Ccliege En^Ub, 
21 (April 1960) 373-378. 

asc^. dt. Edited bf George AVinchester 
Stone, Jr^ who^ then Executive Secretary of 
MLA, had been a participant in the Batic usoes 
ODoferencet and is now Professor of Endish, 
NcwYcckUniveni^. 



Some of the specifications are in keeping 
whh recommendations made elsewhere: 
elementary school teachers should ha\*e a 
minor in Enriish, courses in children's 
literature which includes mydis, fdk tales, 
courses in the teaching of reading and of 
wririi^, and an advanced course in writing; 
secondatv teachers diould aTio have an 
advanced course in writing, much liter- 
ature, including a study of mydi, folklore, 
fairy tales, Biblkral lore^ a ^sound English 
major, of ^the comprehenrive type, ^ an 
M.A« in Englidi, work in literar)' criticitm, 
literary backgrounds, linguistics, and the 
tCKhing of writing.**** 

Of ^>ecial interest is the emphasis upon 
all Englidi teachers* having a ^^horough 
knowledge of . . . the process of writing.** 
This emphasis in 1961 is surprising but 
wdcomea Nothing more is said about just 
what that *^rocess^ is. Since then, however, 
illuminating, sthnulating materials have 
been devel<^>ed in die Northwestern Uni- 
versity Curriculum Study Center, directed 
by Wallace W. Douglas. This Center and 
teachers in the cooperating schools have 
attempted to identify somewhat ^>ecifically 
what die steps in die process of writing 
seem to be and what teachers and students 
can do to diift the focus away from die 
end product of the writing assignment to 
the whole process by vAAAi one tries to 
write* 

Anyone reading the Report on the Basic 
Issues Conference and diis cfne-page direc- 
tive on teacher education might hxvt dif- 
ficult}^ reconctlii^ the two documents. 
Whereas the Basic Issues Report is in- 
vested with the spirit of cooperative in- 
quiry; and discovery, the statement on 
teacher education is charged with stem 
attitudes and harsh lai^uage* There is 
much o^emanding of thoroughness and of 
fiimidiitig youne minds. There is the chiU- 
ing statement mat some of the teachers* 
problems ^'derive from die sterility of thdr 
conttnuinf; profestional and intellectual de- 
vdopmeuL And the piece closes with die 
condiiscendin^ su^estion that departments 
of Ei^[Iish m liberal arts colleges hdp 



p. 241. 
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Eofl&h deptrtmems in ^etchers colleges'' 
improve tn«r programs. And yet the rec- 
ommendations are said to have been "dra^vn 
from 120 pages of the minutes of the four 
conferences held on the basic issuei''^^ 

UNQUESTIONABLY the most impor- 
tant development in this field in 1961 
was the publication of the National Coun- 
cirs darii^^t revealing* influential document, 
The NMticiml Imtrest mid the T€$ching of 
Englisbf A Report on the Status of the 
Professbn, written by a qpedai Committee 
on National Interest* The report was pre- 
pared to fulfill a resolution adopted at 
the I960 convention of the Council calliiw 
upon^the Executive Committee to do ^ 
it coulOo gain support for the teaching 
of Engltth, to inform die '^tion's leaders 
in government, busfness, and education** of 
die neglect of English in ^current educa- 
tk>nal efforts, and, most pressing, to try to 
persuade the Congress to extend the NDEA 
of 1958 tojnclude English and die hu- 
manities as a vital first step toward im- 
proving instruction in Engli«i and of stim- 
ulating program development in this im 
^portantarea.** 

^ The report boldly announces to the 
public die rather general inadequacy of 
die preparation of even the Enelidi majors 
teacning Englidi in die schools and dut 
about half of the tochers assi^d English 
classes in secondary schools m 1959*1960 
had not completed on Ei^idi major in 
college* The details of these findings can 
be found in the report 

But of tptdtl re levanc e here in tracing 
die prelude to die ETPS Guidelines is ''A 
Standard of Preparation toTeachEngltsh,**^^ 
developed inhially by the NCTE Com- 
mittee on Preparation and Certification of 
Teachers. In a sense, diis oudine is a 
skeletal precursor to the more detailed 
GuideUnei The Committee introduces the 
outline with an overall statement about 
die teacher*s personal qualities, die balanced 
nature of his general education, ^Indudii^ 
knowledge of a forekn lai^uage and a 
banc groundtiy in science, madiematics, 
die social sciences, and die arts,** prepara- 



te/Mf^p.235. 

^Tbe IvariofMl Intenst mtd the TtMcbing of 
fiigttri'ipp*4042. 
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tion in psychology and profesnonal edu« 
cation, and his bong a person who **has 
dedicated hunself to humanistic values.** 
The oudine specifies the kind of prepara* 
tion in modem Englidi lai^uage and its 
background, the scope of hts preparation 
in Ei^idi, American, and wcnrld literature, 
the ability to use a variety of modes of 
critical analysis, and the lands of abilities 
he needs as a teacher to use effectively his 
knowledge of his subject. Though modest 
in scope, diis outline represents an imprr- 
tant first stq> toward the idendfication of 
specific standards. 

The flatoot effort by the Council*s lead- 
ers to persuade die Congress to include 
Enfflidi and die humanities in the extenskm 
and revision of the NDEA failed, but not 
entirely* By dus vigorous campaign, the 
Executive Committee and the Committee 
on National Interest informed and awak- 
ened die profession to its pdttical r«»>onti- 
bilities and to its jurofestional responsibilities 
in facing up to die facts of the status of 
the teaching of English and of die urgency 
of improving both preservice and tnservice 
education of persons assigned to teach 
Elfish classes. And it eventually^ led to 
success in 1964, when Eiwlidi was included 
in the extension of the Act passed by the 
Congress. 

A development beginning in the summer 
of 1961 also had far<*rcaching effects. Dur- 
ing three weeks of that summeTt sixty in- 
structors selected to staff the CEEB Sum- 
mer Institutes to be held on twenty cam* 
puses in 1962, studied, discussed, haggled 
over, and planned the three courses to be 
offei^ to some 900 hif^ schod teachers 
to be chc^en to attend die institutes. These 
professors of En^ish and a few high 
school teachers invited to teach in some 
of the institutes were forced dirough an 
""agonizii^ reappraisal** of what diey 
thought dKHild constitute up-tonlate, rele* 
vant courses in modern Ei^^ lai^ge, 
advanced writing, and literature to be pre- 
sented to caretvdly adected h^ school 
teachers instructing students preparing to 
attend cdlege* The courses m modem En- 
glidi language and advanced ^jivritinf were 
selected to help teachers overcome diese 
serious deficienciea in dieir prepantsoo as 
revealed in puUidied surveya. It ym hoped, 
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of coune, thst die experknces diM 
{MTofeims hsd in planning these courses 
and dien liter tetchinf them to experienced 
teachers of Ei^tsh would make some last* 
tnf impact upon them as individuab and 
subsequently upon their depanme m s* pro- 
grams for nmire teachers of English. 

The next summer, 861 high school En- 
glish teachers who generally tai^t college 
preparatory students attended me twenty 
mstMtes, took the three courses, and in 
accompanying workshops or seminars led 
by tnstroctors esqperienced in teaching En- 
l^idi in secondary achools had opportuni- 
ties to discuss Uie relationsh^ of me courses 
to their own classes and to prepsre ma- 
i^^rtals appropriate to them. This was a form 
of strenuous inservice education. Two fea- 
tures of die srrangemencs were especially 
sound in assisting the teschers to adapt 
and apply elemems of the insdtutes^ pro- 
grams to d)eir own classes. Firsts each 
csndidate had to include wtdi his ap- 
plication a letter from his principal statim 
that if the teacher were sdected to attend 
the institute, he^would be free to apply in 
his own dsises what he dim^ especially 
rdevam from the instkute program. Sec- 
ond, ft member of each institute stsff was 
expected during the fdlowing fall semester 
to visit the dssses of each temer who h«d 
attended the institute. Here wss ft sen^e 
program providiM a two-way educstiont 
the teacher end ms students hsd sn op* 
portunity to confer with an English ipe- 
cklisc from a coU^ or university; die 
professor had the sobering, firsthand ex* 
perience of seeing in the classes of some 
torty-five teachers what it is really like to 
teach Englidi to b%h school studoncs. The 
triple-level experiences of college faculty 
in pr^Ntfiiy and teching courses for Km 
school instructors snd then of actittUy 
goii^ into the trei /ches durii^ the fdlow- 
up visits did indee/'i make lasting impressions 
i^Km some EngUsh professors.^ In some 
coU^ quarters where it was needed, the 



^For informstion sbout anodicr conference 
for colWe faculty in l9St on the preparadon 
of EngUm teadiers, see The Ac$iimc fttptt- 
TMihm cf Secondary Ttscbm, The RqHUts of 
Four Committect of the Twenty-nine Cdlkge 
Cooperative Plan (Cambridfe; Twenqr-nine 
CoU^ Coopersdve Plan, The ftognm 



prestige of the CEEB lent considerable 
si^iport to existing college courses in mod- 
em English hngusge and to eifforts to 
establiih them elsewhere. The institutes snd 
foUow-up acuvides hdped to articulate 
English programs in schools and coU^es. 
And they later served u modds for many 
of the inidal NDEA Endidi institutes 
inlW. 

LATE in 1962 another conference oc* 
I carted thtt augurs wdl for future in- 
volvement of coU^ departments of En- 
glish in preparing teachers. In December, 
chairmen and rep niaen tat tves of e^hty de* 
psrtments of English m colleges and uni- 
versities dirou^MMit the country assembled 
at the University of Illinois center called 
AllertoQ Ptok, in Monticdlo, Illinois. The 
conference wss cslled to discuss research in 
the teaching of Englidi, especially rsMrch 
rdated to die U. S. Office of EcKucation 
fNTOgram known as **Pro]ect En^lsh.** Im- 
poctant tiiourii die condderations of re- 
search are, cl greater significsnce here is 
diat the seminar led, first, to the adoption 
of reaolutions stsdng Ei^idi ditptrtments* 
reyondbilities in die preparsdon of teach- 
ers, snd, second, to immediate action on 
the resolution thst the chairmen establish 
<Mrganizstions of themselves on ^state, re- 
gional, and national levels.**^ ^These reso- 
lutions were appi^ved by unanimous or 
almost unanimotft votes^ of the some 80 
r epres en t a dvcs of all kinds of institutiom 
in sU parts of die country. Thus the As- 
sodstion of Depsrtments of Ei^lish wis 
founded. 

In their resolutkHis, die representadves 

of undefnaduste courses recommended by pro* 
fessofs of English represMidng five Uberd arts 
collies snd two umversides ts quite in keep- 
ing .with recent recommendadom in the pro* 
fesdon. But the propossls for the teaching of 
literature as a way of overcoming high sehoot 
students* indifference and ineptitude regarding 
the reading of^ltterature are poles apart from 
the concepts snd stdtudes explrcsMd by Ho^ 
Barnes, contributors to An Experience Cm* 
ficidum, and the British and American profes- 
sors of En^isb partidpating in the* Dartmouth 
Conference. 

^'lUsoludoos Adopted at a Seminar of En- 
dBsh Department Chairmen,** hdd at AUerton 
Park, December 2-4, 1962, CMege Engfkb, 24 
(March 1961) 471-475. 
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declared thtt one of moic impKtam 
rewomtbilkies of English depanmesKt an 
coUq^es and uiuversictes ts to proi^ both 
pteaervice and inaervice education for teach* 
eft of Engltth« They wiady point out that 
in fuUiUinf this conunatment departments 
ahould ^^reguUrly review and evaluate dieir 
training programs for teachiiy asdstanct 
and their courses deskned for the ptep* 
aration (rf h%h school teachers*^ Dmrt* 
mems now have the waddy etidorsed KITS 
Guiddines to help them test the rdevance 
of their program and q)ecific courses for 
secondary school teachers much more real- 
tscically dun diey could have en v iri oo ed 
in 1902* 

' They also recommended dtiit Esgliib de* 
partments make suitable provisions for 
qualified experienced tcKhers who return 
to take Englidi courses. Teachers d^iied 
access to Et^ish courses relevant to their 
interests and needs wiU be forced dtereby 
to elect courses in other departments, 
mainly in Education* Although such courses 
as those in guidance, supervtsioo, adminis- 
tration, pqrchological and social founds- 
tioos of education are undoubt ed ly hdpful 
for educators for whom dvey are intended, 
they are a poor substitute indeed for the 
English teacher who needs a cour.se in 
modern En^ish lan^u^, advanced writ* 
iiy, contemporary literature, or poetry* 

The chairmen also emphasized in their 
resdutions the importance of En^idi de- 
partments* expanoing ^'dieir cooperstion 
with elementary and secondary school 
t^ichers of Enj^ish,** offering summer In- 
stitutes and semmars for them, and, dirough 
a national association trf departments, co- 
ordinating their efforts with those of die 
MLA, die NCTE, die College Englidi As- 
sociation, the CoUm Language A sso ci a t io n , 
the Conference on College Composition and 
Communication, and die American Studies 
Association. Missing from this list is the 
Cof;ferenc(2 on Em^ Educating formed 
in 196)-M. Had it been in existence In 
1962, undoubtedly k, too, would have been 
included amow the professional organiza- 
tions ckisely rdated to purposes of t!:e odier 
groups. In fact, the three or four persons 
most direcdy reyonsiMe for founding the 
CEE. also participated in the AUerton Park 
Seminar* 
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By itsdft csch of diese resolutions and 
others not mentioned here repr es enu a 
major advance toward musteiii^ the fuU 
resources of sU dedicated to the improve- 
ment of Ei^lidi instructioii. Taken aU to- 
gether, they represent a cokesiteness that 
should prevent any unfortunate spUmeriM 
of effort The conesiveness is already evi- 
dent* The close corre^xmdence between 
some of these resolutions and, on the one 
hand, the fjonctioning of the CEE8 insd- 
tutes during die precediM and sum- 
mer, and, on the other, the Guidelines to 
be devdoped three years later diould not 
be surprising* Many of the eighty depart- 
mental representatives who drafted the res- 
olutions had hdped plan and conduct 
CEEB institutes and later contributed to 
the development of the Guidelinei 

IN 196) appeared two e^>eciaUy infiuerrial 
reports: Tbf EducBtion of Americmt 
TiMcbtrs byJamesBryantConant^^andTibe 
BducM^on cf Tiscb€fs of Englhb for 
Ammcm Scho ols mid CoUetes^^ prepared 
for the NCTE by the Commission on the 
Eiylish Curriculum as Volume V of the 
Curriculum Series* Cotisnt, former presi- 
dent of Harvard Umr/ersity, througn die 
v%orous attentioo he hu loiog been giving 
te problems of education ir this country 
and ovemas, has poved to be a wordiy 
..:;htritoi* of the genuine commitment to 
iiDproviisg public Mucation exemplified by 
hii illufnious ( u^essor, Charies William 
EUoc Conant and his staff, supported by 
the Camqgie Corporation of New YorK, 
made a two-year invesdg«tion of the prep- 
aratioo of teachers for elttncntary and 
secondsry schools, including cerdficadon 
requirements and practices* During this 
broad-gauged study, he and his staff also 
examined, of course, the preparatiofi of 
elementary schod teachers related to their 
functions as teachers of English and of 
teachers of EogUdi for secondary schools* 
Conant based lus rq>ort substannally upon 
visits he and his staff made to seventy- 
seven msdtutions in twenty-two states. 
This probe into the preparation and cer- 



Y«(New York: McGraw-Hill Qimpany, Ine^ 
1961). 

^Alfred H* Grommon, Editor (New York: 
AppletfloOntuiy-Crofts, Inc^ 1961)* 
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tificarion of teachers included also an in- 
ves%irion of the "educational establidi- 
ment" represented, according to Conant, by 

organized school administrators, state De- 
partment of Education personnel, classroom 
teachers of various lands, professors of edu- 
cation, and the executive sialfe of such or- 
^nizations as die School Boards Associa- 
tion and the Pirent-Teacher Assodatioa*^ 
Whereas Fisher and Slaughter were con- 
cerned with dieir invest%ations into sutes* 
quantitative requirements for the certifica- 
tion of teachers of Englidi for secondary 
schools, Conant inquired also into and 
analyzed both die educational and polidcal 
strucmres of die educadonal establi^ment 
in die several states, die relationships wirfi 
acadonic departments in colleges and uni- 
versities and wkh die public, and die in- 
flaence of all thfc upon the preservice and 
inservice education, of teachers and upon 
standards and procedures of certificadon. 

This is not the place, however, to analyze 
and evaluate Conant's many recommenda- 
tions for altering die educational pattern 
and certification of teachers. Those of spe- 
cial interest here relate to preparti^ teach- 
ers to teach Elfish. He believes that pro- 
qpecrive teachers for elementary and for 
secondary schods can be adequately pre- 
pared in four-year programs.^ 

He takes diis stand despite hishaving been 
instrumental in estabUshu^ at Harvard in 
1936 the first A1A»T. program, despite the 
consistent recommendation by each of the 
direc national TEPS conferences diat five 
years of preparation be required for de- 
mcntary and secondary school ttachm, de- 
spite the rapid expansion and development 
of fifdi-year 1AIA.T. programs nouridied 
by generous funds provided by die Fund 
for die Advancement of Education, and 
^^ite some states* requirements that be- 
ginning teachers for secondary schools must 
first conu>lete a five-year college program. 
But he does stress die importance of in- 
service and continuing educational pro- 
grams and makes excellent, n>ecific recom- 
mendations for die kind of ''initial pro- 
bationary period** school boards diould pra- 



"T^re Education of Amertean Teachers, pp. 
15-16. 
7«»W^pp.202-J. 



vide for new teachers to improve their 
chances of succeeding as beginner^^ 

He ^ledfies withm die four-year pro- 
gram planned for future teachers for ele- 
mentary schods a substantial two-year, 
sixQr semester^our program of general ed- 
ucation, indudii^ a six semester-hour course 
m the English language and one in the 
Western worid*s Itteraiy tradition. The 
rest of die program would consist of. a 
thirty semester-hour concentration in aa- 
demic subjects and thirty in professional 
education. He recommends that ail students 
have at least a three-semester-honr course 
in reading instruction. Those piepartng to 
teach in die kindergarten and Ae fir« diree 
g^d« should have twfce this much instruc- 
tion in die teaching of reading. He offers 
detailed q)ecifications for these courses. But 
be also emphasizes die great importance of 
these ^students* havmg at die same time 
extensive en>mences in teaching children 
to read and in practicing techniques of 
diagnosis and particularly of remedial 
^teaching.w 

In his recommendatk>ns for preparation 
in subject-matter fields, Conant distin- 
got^es between the needs of candidates 
preparing to teach in die lower grades and 
those prcparii^ for die upper. He believes 
that diose intending to teach in die lower 
grades diould distribute die thirty hours 
of what would otherwise be a concentra- 
tion over Ei^^, social studies and madi- 
ematics, and then some "integrated** courses 
in die rest of die curriculum in diese lower 
grades. Those preparing to teach in the - 
upper grades should devote the thirty hours 
to a concentration in En^i^, mathematics, 
social studies, or science, in addition to re- 
lated courses in the program of general 
education. He outlines courses in die teach- 
ing of reading and mentions preparation in 
literature for children. But he does nor 
recommend specifically any courses in 



^Und^ pp. 70-72. Accordii^ to Jeremiah 
Rnch, Professor of Enriish, Princeton Unhrer- 
stty, and a member of Conant*s staff during thb 
study, some dgr school systems have now pro- 
vided some b^tnmng teachers iwth the imid 
of probtdonary airaiwements described by 
Goiunt. Some internships m fifth-year pro- 
grams also provide somewhat similar ananse- 
ments. ^ 
•o/Mi; pp. 155-157. 
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speech, drainatic$» oral imcrprcttdon of lit- 
erature, and advanced and creatr • writing. 
He does advocate, however, experiences 
worldng widi and teaching children con- 
currenuy widi courses in diild growdi and 
devdk^m^t, teaching of rcadii^, a scries 
of workdiqis in the content and mediods 
of ttachii^ subjects ia the elemennwy 
schod curriculum, followed by practice 
teachiw. / i he describes die qualifica- 
tions die ind of clinical faculty he rec- 
ommends supervise candidates^ laboratory 
experiences and practice teachi^ in die 
schools.^ 

For die teacher preparii^ for secondary 
schools, he also recommends a program of 
general education totaluq; axty semester 
hours. He reckons the extent* oPthe aca- 
demic conccntradon, however, not so much 
in course hours as in competence dtot can 
somehow be measured by a comprehensive 
examination. But he does not ^)ecify die 
nature of that examinadon. The radonale 
and some posabilities of such an examina- 
don in die fidd of En^ish, arc explored 
in some detail, diough,-by Wayhfe^C Boodi 
in his chapter, "The Undergraduate Pro- 
gram,- in Volume IV of die NCTE Curric- 
ulum Series, The CoUege Teaching of En- 
(I9(S4). Boodi believes diat a Idnd of 
consensus already exists amoi^ En^Mi de- 
partments of what a student majoring in 
En^ki diould know and be able to do by 
die time he completes die program. He pre- 
sents some specmarive criteria based some- 
what upcm the aforemenrioned standards 
for teachers of En^idi. In a vein similar to 
Conan^s, Booth states that "once we shift 
from coverage to competence^e^can begin 
to make our way with greater assurance 
among die various programs and devices 
that a department might or wif^t not de- 
velop."** Then he presents a sample "Semor 
Comprehensible Examinadon," one diat 
mi^t also serve well die purposes Conant 
hasinmind 

Regarding die concentradon in English 
for prospective teachers, Conant said that: 

One might suppose diat an adequate ma- 
jor or concentradon in English for the 

nilbid^ see Chapter 7, *The Educadon of 
Elementary School Teachers.'* 
»Tbe ColUg^ Teaching of En^b, p. 206, 



A3, degree in a college with a liberal 
arts traditk>n should be more than enough 
for die h^ school teacher. Indeed, such 
a major may provide enough hours of 
study, but the level of competency in 
different areas is another matter. O i the 
advice of highly competent persons in 
die field, I have been persuaded diat a 
future English teacher should have 
sturJed not onl}' British and American 
lV.rature in some depdi but also the 
structure of the Engluh language, and 
modem grammar; in addition, he should 
have given some time to familiarizing 
himself with adolescent literature, with 
readily prc>blems, widi speech and drama, 
and to composition at the advamced level 
Yet many a major in Ei^Ush in our best 
colleges and universiries may have omit- 
ted some of these studies. Indeed, die 
omission may be quite in order if die 
graduate is not going to be a high school 
teacher. 

Obviously, what is essential is a close 
cooperation between professors of En- 
glidi anidie dimcal professor in charge 
of the mediods course and practice teach- 
ing. The same is true in every field and 
ne^ no furdier underlining.*^ 

The correspondence between these sugges- 
tions and those in the Guidelines is ob- 
vious. Similarly, the poim about the im- 
portar—J of close cooperation between pro- 
fessors t ^ English and die faculty member 
rbponrible for courses in methods of teach- 
ing English in secondary schools and for 
supervising die directed teaching done by 
future English teachers parallels a resolu- 
tion adopted in 1962 at die Seminar of En- 
glish Department Chairmen: *Teachers of 
English education should hold appointments 
in English departments whenever possible.** 
Several of Conant*s overall reomimenda- 
tions for the education and certification of 
teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools are now being tried out in a few 
umverrities and colleges with die coopera- 
tion of die certifying agencies in the statw 
in which these institutions are located. 
Nordiwestem University, for example, has 
published a brochure describing its pro- 



«»Conant, op. ctt^ pp. 172-173. 
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gram based upon some of Conant*s recom- 
mendations. And, as was mentioned earlier, 
some cities are providing beginning teach- 
ers with an initial probationary year based 
upon his ideas. But his conviction, apparent- 
ly based upon his conversations with teach- 
ers, that a four-year college program is 
"more than enough for a high school teach- 
er** is certainly not in keeping with the 
conclusio n ge nerally accepted throughout x 
MLA, NCTE, the more than 100 universi- 
ties offering fifth-year MA.T. programs, 
and several states, that five years of college 
preparation should be the minimum for 
funire teachers for the elementary and the 
secondary schools. 

Yet despite the differences within the 
profession concerning some of Conant*s 
recommendations, the entire profession is 
indebted to him for the thoughtful, 
thorough, imaginative attention he has 
given over the past few years to our junior 
and senior high schools, to schools in slums 
and suburbs, and to the education of teach-^ 
er& In the long run, some of his most radi^- 
cal recommendations may yet prove to be 
the most worthwhile in nudging the edu- 
cational enterprise along. 

T^'^" ^..ucation of Teachers of English 
for American Schools and Colleges pre- 
pared for the NCTE by the Commission on 
the English Curriculum was also published 
in 1963. This volume represents by far the 
most comprehensive study yet attempted of 
the recruitment and the preservice and in- 
service education of teachers for the ele* 
mentary schook and teachers of English 
for secondary schools and colleges. Tliirty- 
eight specialists in English, in the teaching 
of English at all levels of our educational 
system, and in English education contrib- 
uted to this report 

Tht)r pomt out that the responsibility for 
recruitii^ qualified future teachers of En- 
glish actually begins with the elementary 
and secondary schools and the communities 
they serve, especially in communities hav- 
ing chronic shortages of teachers* In the 
colleges, the responsibility belongs to the 
departments of English and educauon*** 

The committee of specialists in elemen- 

^The Education of Teachers of English, 
pp. 6-8. 



tary education, principally Dora V. Smith, 
Alvina T.. Burrows, Ruth G. Strickland, 
and Mildred A. Dawson, recommends pro- 
grams for the general education, academic, 
and profession^ education of teachers for 
elementary schools. Their discussion and 
analysis are more comprehensh^e than Co- 
nant*s. As a guide to those planning pro- 
jjrams relevant to a teacher*s professional 
lesponsibilities, the writers first present a 
detailed analysis of what an elementary 
school teacher does on a nmical day work- 
ing with children, in teachmg reading, lit- 
erature, writing, speech, and listening. The 
sample programs selected from among those 
in colleges and universities throughout the 
country and die recommendations illustrate 
how preservice and inservice education 
contribute to a candidate's liberal educa- 
don and to his learning how to fulfill his 
professional responsibilities as a teacher of 
children. 

Because on a typical day in an elemen- 
tary school class the teacher devotes 40- 
60 per cent of his time to various aspects 
of the English language arts, the following 
requirements are recommended for all stu- 
dents^ preparing to meet the realities of 
teaching in elementary schools: 

Regardless of the schedule of majors 
and minors, all elementary school teach- 
ers should be required to take in addition 
to freshman English a course in ad- 
vanced composition; one in the structure, 
historical development, and social func- 
tion of the English language; and two in 
literature, one covering major writers 
in American literature and one In English 
or world masterpieces. 

Especially significant, also, for all ele- 
mentary school teachers are adequate 
courses in speech (such as Fundamentals 
of Speech, the Oral Interpretation of 
Literature, Speech Disorders of Chfldrcn, 
or Creative Dramatics), and in Children's 
Literature and Book Selection. 

Students preparing to teach in the ele- 
mentary school should have enough 
under^aduate work in one academic area 
and preferably in two to be eligible later 
to pursue graduate courses in them" 



^^Ibid^ pp. 90-91. 
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Such requirements would help correct the 
deficiencies in teachers* preparation result- 
ing from the shamefully low requirements 
in certification reported in Thf National 
Interest and the Teaching of English?^ To 
funher ensure the adequacy of the prepa- 
ration of the beginning teacher, the com- 
mittee recommended that all candidates for 
teaching in elementary schools be required 
to complete a five-year proeram. But 
whether die program extenos tor four or 
five years, the candidate should acquire 
throughout his last two or three years of 
preparation-rather than during a nfth year 
only-the professional knowledge, under- 
standing, appreciation, and skills appropri- 
ate to his contributing to the education of 
children during their first eight years in 
public schools. Included also are detailed 
discussions of courses essential to a program 
of professbnal education, a variety of sam- 

Sile programs, and specific recommendations 
or the content of these courses. 
Recommendations for the preparation of 
teachers of English for secondary schools 
are also far too comprehensive to be re- 
ported here except in general terms. The 
committees of specialists in the various as- 
pects of English and English education who 
wrote these chapten recommend prepara- 
tion intended to be in keeping not only 
with realities of present-day secondary 
schools but also with discernible future de- 
velopments. They urj^ colleges and uni- 
versities xo esublish institution-wide com- 
mittees on teacher education to help co- 
ordinate the full resources of the institu- 
tion to the preparation of teachers, par- 
ticularly in furthering productive coopera- 
tion between academic departments and de- 
partments of education in appointing quali- 
fied faculty to work with future teadiers, 
in planning programs and courses, and in 
recruiting and advidng these students. The 
suture and possibilities of joint appoint- 
ments are described in some detail m Vol- 
ume V.*^ 

Because no research has yet indicated 
riiat a particular program 4ias proved to 
be significantly better than all odiers in 
producing effective teachers of Et^[lish, the 



^The National Interest and the Teactmg of 
EnaM, pp. 43-49. 
•Y/MI^ pp. 118-322* 



writers offer several examples of existing 
patterns and then recommend what they 
condder essential and what seem to t>e 
justifiable proportions of emphases: about 
40 per cent to general education, about 40 
per cent to the teaching major and related 
courses, and the rest to professional educa- ^ 
don. 

The essentials in a teaching major in En- 
glish closely resemble thofe emerging for 
several years and are now stipulated in the 
Guidelines: a major of shout thirty-six 
semester hours in preparation in the history 
of the English language, modem English 
language, advanced comporition, spe^h, 
oral interpretation of literature, dramatics, 
English literature, American literature, 
world literature, contemporary literature, 
drama, poetryt fiction, principles and meth- 
ods of literary criticism, and journalism. 
Such a program would fill die serious gaps 
in the preparation of teachers of English 
in secondary schools as reported in The 
National Interest and the Teaching of En- 
glish* The content of many of these courses 
is discussed in detail in Volume V. 

The preparation in profesnonal educa- 
tion is also presentea comprehensively. 
Some special features include the making of 
a ^case for professbnal education,** in rec- 
ognition of criticisms of elements in the 
usual programs, recommendations on the 
purposes and substance of essential courses, 
and especially deuOed descriptions of 
courses in methods of teaching Engli^t in 
directed observations, and supervised teach- 
ing.^ Because graduates of even an ideal 
program, if one ever existed or could be 
created, are novices when they be^ their 
first full-time teachuig, the rq>ort also in- 
cludes extendve discusdons and examples 
of inservice programs and of what colleges 
and univerdoes mij^t do in making follow- 
up studies of dieir graduates. 

The many writers contributing to this 
report strove to make it comprehendve, 
upto-date, and forward-looking. But many 
problems remain* Of these, the authors 
identified diree deserving ^cial attention: 



^For an informative ardde on what coU^ 
can do to improve student teaching see John £. 
Reedy, The Role of the Cdl^ m Lnproving 
the Quality of Student Teaching in Ei^Ushr 
C6£ Newsletter, Number 9 (May W7) 3-6« 
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(1) One of the criticisms of teacher edu- held at the University of Illinois in 1964, 

cation is that 'professional educators have at which a permanent Conference on Ea- 

not yet developed an tdcquate unifybg glidi Educaoon was p ippos cd as jn organi- 

rheoiy [of teacher education]; unol such zadoh witBn the NCTE?^1Burton was 



schema are available, the design of alternate 
programs of teacher education must go 
pegging.*^^ Do we have a unifying theory? Is 
it desirable or possible to develop one? (2) 
We do not yet have persuasive evidence of 
v/htt the indispensable elements of an ideal 
proffram for preparing teachers of English 
mi^t be; (3) How wm the profession sdve 
the continuing^ . problem of recruiting 
enou^ academically talented students for 
careers in teaching to meet the demands? 

ANOTHER major development directly 
xX related to the education of teachers of 
English in eknentary and secondary schools 
occurred during lW-64. In the opening 
chapter of The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English ( 1961 ), **What Has To 
Be Done Aont the National Need to Im- 
prove the Teaching of English?'* the Q>m- 
mittee on National Interest recommends, 
amon| other sensible ideas, that conferences 
be called of ^college and universi^ per- 
sonnel concerned with the educaaon of 
teachers of English*" Amone the eroups 
suggested were chairmen of the depart- 
ments of English. As already pointed out, 
such an organization was founaed the next 
year* Another group was the specialists 
m English education. To what extent diis 
suggiestion may have been a factor in sub- 
sequent developments may not be entirely 
clear, of course. Furthermore, several per- 
sons prominent in English education partic- 
ipated in the Allerton Seminar in 1962. 
Nevertheless, about this time, some leaders 
in English education-noubly Dwight L* 
Burton, Florida State University; James R. 
S quire, then Execuuve Secretary of the 
NCTE; J. N. Hook, Univerdty of Illinois; 
Robert C Pooley, University of Wisconsin; 
Stanley .Kegler, University of Minnesota— 
decided to call a national meedng of 
specialists in English education, to be held 
at Indiana University in March 1963. More 
than three Ifundred attended. A rimilar 
number attended^e second annual meedng 



elected the first chairman of the Confer- 
ence. The organization was officially es- 
tablished at the third annual meeting, held at 
the Univeraty of Kentucky in March 1965. 
Burton includes in his statement publidied 
•in the first Newsletter the objectives of the 
Conference as defined in the constitution, 
the first of which is ^ provide an op- 
portunity to discuss the organizatioh and 
teachmg of courses within the realm of 
English education and the preservice and 
continuing education of teachers of En- 

![lish." A realistic, forward-lookii^ agenda 
or the Conference— ^Looking Ahead with 
the CEE-An Important Message from 
Chairman J. N. Hook and Past Chairman 
Dwight L. Burton**— was published in die 
CEE Newsletter, Number 6 (October 1966). 
Some of the papers presented at the annual 
conferences appear m a follow-up mono- 
graph ttmrltd Se lected AddresseSffvblbititd 
by the NCTE. Additional information 
about the activities of the Conference ap- 
pears in the Newsletter published diree or 
four times a year. 

Unfortunately, there is no room here 
even to mention many of the papers pub- 
lished tn Selected Addresses. But one should 
be: James RT Squire*s address, ^The Impact 
of New Prc^ms on the Education of 
Teachers of ft^idi,** given at the Fourth 
Conference on Ei^lish Education in 1966. 
Squire is concerned lest a statement made in 
a report published by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education be true also in 
the field of English: that curriculum reform 
in the U. S. does not affect the education of 
future teachers enough because people in 
teacher education tend not to be directly 
involved with curricular developments in 
the schools.*^ His purpose in this address was 



s» Elmer R« Smith, ed^ Teacher Edtwatian: 
A Reappraisal (New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, 1962), pp. 14-15. 



. topv^ht L. Burton, ^An Organization 
About To Be Bom,** CEE Nevfsletter, Number 
1 (Febniary 1965) 2. 

^^Ncv> Trends *n English Education^ Se^ 
tected Addresses (Champaign* Illinois: NOTE, 
1967), p. 7. This observattcm seems to apply to 
the 1930s and 1940s when people in English 
education apparendy did not make the report. 
An Experience Curriculum, a central part of 
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to call to the attention of specialists in En- 
glish education the following curricular de- 
velopments he diought diould be incorpo* 
rated in programs educating teachers for 
the elemental^ schools and teachers of En- 
glish for secondary schools: (1) A Rec<m- 
sideration of the Place of Oral English; (2) 
A New Stress on die Psychology of Learn* 
ing; (3) A Vigorous Reapprainl of Super- 
vision of Stu&nt Teaching; and (4) An 
Awareness of All Forces %ffectii^ EngUdi 
Education. He closed with this omely ex- 
hortation: 



It is not my intent to deprecate the 

3>lendid efforts in the many projects 
escribed at this conference. I say only 
that those of us concerned about die 
future of English teaching must watch 
carefully all developments in Englidi re* 
search and scholarship so diat we see both 
the forest and the trees. Let us not for- 
get the continuing contributions of in- 
dividuals [such as Northrup Fryet Wayne 
Booths Owen Thomas, H. A* Gleason, Jr., 
Paul Roberts]. 

Emerging from the projects are new 
insights which clearly indicate a tre- 
mendous potential for strei^diening 
teacher education programs. Whether 
die potential can be wisely utilized in 
our schools will depend updn die wis- 
dom, persistence, imagination of those 
concerned with Enriuui educadon and 
the teaching of English. As we consider 
new ideas, let us dunk not only of what 
they mean for the schools-but of what 
they mean for us. What new fields of 
study? What new programs of self- 
study? What new advanced research? 
What new designs in course structure? 
The potential of the^projectt can uld- 



the preparadon of teachers for dementary 
schools and teachers of Ei^ish for secondary 
schools. The same quesdon arises currendy: To 
what extent are present and future students ht* 
ing prepared to teach English learning about 
and using the philosophy, materials, and meth- 
ods contained m the two boob and six mono> 
graphs emerging from the Darmiouth Confer- 
ence? The same could be asked about the use 
of materials developed in the curriculum study 
centers. 
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mately be realized only if the boldness 
and excitement of many new English 
programs are matched by bold new pro- 
grams in teacher education. The projects 
arc diowing us die way. But do we know 
enough? Do we have the courage to fol- 
low?« 



TTNFORTUNATELY, die foUowfag de- 
U velopments can be mentioned only 
enough to place them in the chronologkal 
development of the field. Furthermore, re- 
cent documents are readily available. 
A moM these is the follow-up report of the 
NCTE Committee on National Interest, 
The tiaHofui Interest and the Cwtimdng 
Education of Teachers of English}^ Volume 
V contains chapters on follow-up studies 
and inservice eaucation. But this National 
Interest publication on continuing educa- 
tion is much more informative on me *^te 
of die l^fesrion, The Committee 

presents its comprehensive surveys reveal- 
ing the inadequacies m preservice and c<m- 
tinuin|[ education program aiul in the su- 
pervtttcm of teachers of Enj^idi. It reports 
also its findings on the collM[e preparad<m 
of teachers m dementary schools and En- 

E**h teachers in secondary schools, the 
ds of courses they tend to uke in col- 
lege, and the kinds of courses, institutes, 
and confereiK:es experienced teachers rec- 
ommend and would be interested in attend- 
ing. The Committee suggests practical im^ 
provements in college programs in teach- 
er education, in supervision in schools, cit- 
ies, and states, and in what districts and 
instituted might do to help timers im- 
prove their professional competence. It also 
points out what was then tne relatbnsh^ 
between the amount of federal money 
available to teachers in fields other than 
Englidi and the infinitesimal dribbles avail- 
able to teachers of English. The report is a 
rich resource to all th^ involved with the 
preparation and continuing education of 
teachers of Englidt 

It was no mere happenstance that in 
1964, die Congr^ of the U. S. included 
English and reading among subject-matter 



M/Aii.,p.M. 

ss (Champa^ IllincMs: NOTE, 1964). 
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fields in which institutes wculd be funded 
through the extended and revised National 
Defense Education Act. The tr emen dous 
efforts made by officers of the NCTE and 
closely allied organizations, particularly by 
James K Squire and the Committee on 
National Interest, effectively educated 
members of the Congress, die public, and 
even teachers of EngUA on oie lament- 
able state of the profession in many im- 
portant req>ects and on the inescapable 
need for financial support from the federal 
government to support institutes and other 
programs to begin as soon as possible to 
overcome glaring weaknesses, that^ is, to 
put into force at once the "Recom- 
mendations Concerning the Continuing Ed- 
ucation of Teachers.*^* 

In a section enttded "A Final Word" 
closing The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English ( 1961), the Committee 
states that "Present programs for preparing 
English teachers must be reassessed and 
new programs developed to tsnst many 
practicing teachers. * * * Research must sup* 
ply better answers for scrnie of the English 
tMchers* urgent questions.** And contribu- 
tors to Volume v also urged institutions 
to design and .test new programs, courses, 
and professional experiences for teachers. 

Ont research project in the English Vto* 
fpm funded by die U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is designed to experiment with a 
variety of programs for preparing teachers 
of Englidi: The Illinois State-Wide Curric- 
ulum Study Center in the Preparation of 
Secondary School English Teachen 
(ISCPET). This project in 1964 and 
will terminate in 1969* It is centered at 
the University of Illinois in Urbana« is 
directed by J. N. Hook, and involves 
twenty panicipating colleges and univer* 
sitiea diroughout tht state* Its objectives 
are the following: 

1. To evaluate systematic improvements 
in programs for preparit^ teachers in 
twenty cooperatmg Illinois colleges 
andunivertities. 

2* To conduct a number of ^lecial studies 
designed to answer some persistent 
questions about teacher preparatioa 

3. To develop a model showing how cur- 

•^lUd^pp. 167-178. 



ricular reforms in Englidi teacher prep- 
aration can be effected mtematically 
instead of in the widdy prevalent 
- patchwork f ashioxi.^^ 

The represenutives of the institutions pre- 
pared as a workinff guide a list of **QuaIi- 
fications of Secondary School Teachers of 
English: A Preliminary Statement,** which 
is in tills issue of tiie Journal pp, 546-9, and 
is avaihble at the ISCPET headquarters in 
Urbana* This list hu a ^>ecial feature: the 
qualifications are cUssified into tiiose that 
represent /^minimal** competencies* *'good" 
competencies, and ''superior.** lliis pre- 
liminary statement was prepared before the 
ETPS project started m September 1965, 
but can be used to supplonent the Guide- 
lines. 

The results of the timely research proj- 
ects and studies underway in tiie ISGPET 
will be awaited with considerable interest 
by those involved with the improvement of 
the education of teachers of Ei^lish and of 
die teaching of English in secondary 
schools. 

One brief item that appeared in 1964 
should be of interest to those concerned 
with inservice educstion. James R. Squire 
and Robert F« Hogan extracted from the 
tiien forthcommg report. The National In- 
terest and the Continuing Education of 
Teachers of English, some findings of 
special importance to administrators. Their 
article, ''A Five Point Program for Im- 
proving the Continuing Education of 
Teachers of English,*' was published in 
The Bulletin of the Natiolial Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, February 
1964. In it, they call to the principals* at- 
tention the following ^'specific areas in 



•^The NCTE Commission on the English 
Curriculum, Summary Progress Report of En- 
glish Curriculum Study and Demonstration 
Centers (Champaign, lUinots: NOTE, 1966), 
p« 40. For further information about ISCPET 
see the reports by Michael F. Shugrue, **New 
Materials tor the Teaching of EngliSi: The En- 
glish Program of tiie USOE,** PMLA, 81 (Sep- 
tember 1966 Preprint) and The Comrludon of 
the Initial Phase: The En^ish Program of the 
USOE,- PMLA, 92 (September 1967 Preprint); 
these two reports ioduae a brief description of 
research projects and special studies bemg con- 
ducted by each cooperating institution, 
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which tdministrators may work ioprovide 
sound continuing education*": ^i:ead^ 
profit from supervision^ consultant help, 
and departmental leadership: ... from a 
library of professional books and teaching 
aids made easily available in their sdiool; 
. • • from well planned meetings and vork- 
diops devoted to the problems involved in 
teaching English;.. .from attendiiu^ state, 
- local, and national meetings devoted to the 
teaching of English; ...from well planned 
courses related to the teachii^ of their 
subjecL** Although each of diese suggestions 
must seem obvious, of course, to ipecidiits 
in Englidi education, the identificadon and 
discussion of each may serve well the ad- 
ministrators seeking help m talldng with 
school boards, teachers of Diglish, and 
neighboring colleges about practical in- 
service education. 

THE sum mer o f 1965 saw the culminadon 
of the NCTE*s rdendess campaign from 
1958 to 1964 dedicated to persuading the 
Congress to include English and reading 
anoong the subjects eligible for categori^ 
NDEA institutes for* experienced teachers 
of Enfflish and reading m elementary and 
secondary schools. Measured by the needs 
of about 900,000 teachers in elementary 
schools and about 100,000 teachers of En- 
glish in secondary sdiools, die scope of 
die En^ish and reading institutes in 1965 
may seem modest indeed. But when com- 
pared to the abnost exclusion of Ei^idi 
teachers from die benefits of federal funds 
for educational programs,^ the support for 



^The Committee on National Interest re- 
ports in 1964 in The NoHomi Interest end the 
Comimdng Educetion of Teachers of EngUsb 
diat: Durinj^ the first four years oiP foreign 
latupufe insntute programs under the National 
Defense Education Act, 10,321 teachers re- 
caved instruction in 218 modem foreign Itn- 
ffo^ institutes and that, during 1962 alone, die 
Naoonal Science Foundation supported 911 in- 
stitutes for some 40,800 science and madiematics 
teachers, 90 percent of them from die elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. « . . During fisc^ 
19^ also, four federal agencies expended 
174,906,000 in direct support to improve tht 
competence ,of elementary, seconoaiy, and 
colkge tdichers, yet not one cent of aitistance 
was provided for Et^isb and humanitieir (pp. 
^70^ 



institutes for teachers of En^idi and read- 
ing seemed like a bonanza grander than 
a Las Vtp$ jackpot: $5,500,000 for 105 
institutes for teachers of English attended 
by some 4,800 teachers in the elementary 
and secondary schools' who^ere taught 
by more dian five hundred college and 
high school teadiers.*^ In part, b^use of the 
haste in which proposals for these first 
institutes . had to be prepared af^ die 
Congress included English in mid-October, 
many of the programs offered in die ap- 
proved institutes were closely patterned 
after the so-called ^ipod** curriculum of 
die CEEB institutes of 1962. Many of die 
coUtttt teachers who had participated in 
the CEEB program also prepared proposals 
for NDEA institutes. But others who had 
found the CEEB courses too heavy offered 
institutes built around two subjects, fre- 
quendy a combination of modem English 
language and advanced writing, though 
odiers offered literary criticism, logic, criti- 
cal thinking. Some were offered for de- 
partmental chairmen, supervisors, and spe- 
cialists in English education during the 
summers of 1966 and 1967. In 1967, one 
suc-week institute was held in Austria for 
American teachers of secondary school En- 
glidi engaged in teaching American stu- 
dents attending Department of Defense 
Schools and other kinds in Europe extend- 
ing from Norway to Iran. 

A special feature of the institutes in 
1965-67 was that each participant had made 
available to him free a sizable sampling of 
experimental curricular materials being de- 
veloped in twenty-five Curriculum Study 
Demonstration Centers. This windfall was 
made possible by the USOE when it U- 



•^Michael F. Shugrue, 'Vational English 
Projects and Curriculum Change,^ The En- 
glisb Curriculum in the Secondary School^ The 
Bulled of die National Association of Sec- 
ondary-Schod Principals, Number 318 (April 
1967) 97. According to Shugrue, about 5^00 
teachers attended the 126 Ei^ish institutes in 
1966 and approximately 3,400 attended the 95 
in 1967. For an evaluation of the institutes in 
1965 see Donald T. Gray, The 196S NDEA In- 
stitutes in English^ Report of a Pilot Snidy To 
Develop Criteria for Evaluating NDEA Insti- 
tutes in English (Modem Lat^puu;e Association 
of America and die Natiooaf Coundl of 
Teachers of En^tdi, April 1966). 
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censed MLA and the NCTE to establish 
the English Institute Matertab Center 
(EIMC) and provided funds for preparing 
and distributing copies of the experimental 
materials. Through the superb efforts of 
Michael F. Shugrue, Director of EIMQ and 
his staff these materials were distributed to 
the far-fltti^ institutes, even to the one in 
Austria.*^ Thousands of Ei^lish teachers 
were thereby brought up^toHUte on recent 
developments and e^^rimentation in the 
English curriculum. These materials were 
not then available to the public But the 
extent to which these materials were used 
in the institutes may be quite another mat* 
ter. Here was a significant opportunity for 
the faculties of the institutes to guard 
against being bypassed by curricular re- 
forms, as Squire had warned in his afore* 
mentioned address, "The Impact of New 
Programs on the Education of Teachers of 
English.'* For three summers, faculties in* 
volved in teacher education had opportuni* 
ties to incorporate the latest developments 
into their programs for preparing teachers. 
But whether institutions have generally 
built them into their preservice and con* 
tinuing education of teachers is not clear. 

At this point, the future of cat^rical 
in^tutes is precarious. They are said to be 
guaranteed through 1969. By then, how- 
evei^and perhaps even before-a new wave 
of what are thought by ^frontier thinkers** 
to be innovative, bold ventures in remaking 
nothinj; less than the whole of American 
educaaon may be in. Surely, nothing so 
prosaic as helping English teachers im* 
prove their work could possibly be swecp- 
ing enough to revolutionize the establidi* 
ment, or so our vitionary new leaders seem 
to have decided-on their owa 

Among the NDEA institutes were those 
for teachers of disadvantaged or culturally 



**For an account of this procedure and an 
evaluation of the use of these materials see 
Michael F. Shugrue et An EvaluMtian of the 
Use of En^isb Institute Materisis Center Ctir- 
riadum Materials in NDEA Summer Instittttes 
in EnfsUsb (New York: Modem Lmguage As- 
sociation, 1966). See also James D. Barry, *'In- 
troducdoQ,** and Leo Rudi, The Uses of EIMC 
Materials in 1966: Sii^nificance for the Future,** 
The Fttture of the English Curriculum^ edited 
by James D. Barry (New York: Modem Lan- 
guage Assodatioo, 1967). 



different children and youth. A year or so 
earlier, the Congress had appropriated 
funds to suj^rt the Presidents program 
for the *Svar on poverty.** These and other 
' developments demonstrated the country's 
belatea but growing awareness of the crises 
in the economic, social, health, and educa* 
tk>nal aspects of die lives of the culturally 
different in our cities and of minori^ 
groups in other parts of t he co untry. Some 
of the leaders in the NCTE working in 
large city school systems and long dedi- 
cated to offering me best possible, most 
relevant education to all the children in 
their communities were among those who 
participated in the institutes for teachers 
of the disadvantaged and who took the 
initiative in marshalling resources of the 
National Council to join the war on pover- 
ty but to do so by attacking first impover- 
ished, misdirected education for the dis* 
advantaged. 

IN February, 196 5, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the NCTE decided that the 
Council and the profession needed informa- 
tion about educational programs in the En- 
glish language arts then }^nz offered die 
disadvantaged in many parts o? die country. 
Thereupon th e Ex ecutive Committee ap- 
pointed the NCTE Task Force on Teach- 
ing English to the Disadvantaged and ap- 
pointed Richard Corbin and Muriel Crosby 
Cochairmen. The group achieved the im- 
possible. By November 1965, the Task 
Force worldnff throujgh its crash program 
had completed its visits and mxvcys of 190 
programs in 115 districts and agencies in 
tixty-four cities and towns, including twen- 
ty-eight involving the preparation of teach- 
ers, and then wrote and published a three 
hundred page report: LangtMge Programs 
for the DtSMvantagedP 

In its chapter on teacher education the 
Task Force discusses the work of the En- 
glish teachers in schools and institutes and 
»so the preparation to teach English to the 
disadvantaged offered in twenty-eight pro- 
grams and ten institutes. It summarized 
some of its findings as follows: 

For many an £n|^ teacher a class** 

^(Champaign, Illinois: NOTE, 1965), pp. v, 
167. 
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room of disadvantaged students is a cni- 
cible. In it, otherwise insignificant handi- 
caps are starkly revealed A gap in prep- 
aration, a narrow view of man, a limited 
tolerance for variety in human nature- 
any of which might pass unnoticed in 
another setting-not only come to the 
surface, but virtually guarantee failure. 
This failure is rooted partly in general 
education programs that fad to provide 
a broad view of man, in academic ^>ecial- 
ization divorced from the demands of die 
work, in profesaonal trainiiy that pro- 
vides neither the rationale nor the skill 
needed for teaching disadvantaged chil- 
dren.*** 

As diown earlier, Coulter cautioned in 
I9I2 against academic specialization di- 
vorced from the demands of the work of 
teaching chQdren* The issue of relevance 
seems eternal 

On die basis of its analysts of the complex 
of problems and of die profframs deugned 
to prepare teachers of Enpisi to meet some 
of these istucs and to Mlp die individual 
human be*ng who is so inadeouately sum- 
marized by any identiiiable difficulties, the 
Task Force makes several recommenda- 
tions. Among them is that die person pre- 
paring to teach English to disadvantaged 
students must study cultural andiropology 
and urban sociolc^ and have practical ex- 
periences diat WW help him understand, 
among odier factors, ^e lives and die 
learning styles of children in depressed 
areas,^ ''the psychdogical and socidogjcal 
roots of prejudice and die problems with- 
in and between ethnic groups,^ and ^de- 
velop a positive atdtnoe toward serving 
in programs for disadvantaged students. 
Throupi Us study of the Ei^Iish language 
he must learn ''about die structure of lan- 
guage, particularly of the Et^idi language, 
and alnnit language learning. Uu^uage* 
here refers [to] not only its sounds, word 
formation, and syntax but also its social, 
geographical, and hktorical manifestations. 
Of particular but not sole importance is 
die emerguig work in social dialectology.^ 
Essential also are his leamit^ to teach read- 
ing and his reading widely m literature ap- 
propriate to diese students. It also recom- 



lOO/Hi^pp. 167-168. 
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mends that teachers not preparing to teach 

the disadvantaged diould be helped to 

''understand the problems md satisractions 
ofdiosewhodo.*'*w 

A valuable guide to die reading pros- 
pective and inservke teachers of die dis- 
advantaged diould do is now available to 
them: We Mmld Together^ A Reader*s 
Guide to Negro Life and Literature for 
Elementary and High School Use, edited hy 
Charlemae Rollins.^<^ This timely guide is 
a classified, annotated bibliography of books 
by and about Negroes. It also includes an 
informative introduction written by Charle- 
mae RoUins and Marion Edman on the 
nature of diese books, criteria for selecting 
diem, examples of books judged according- 
ly, and on die treatment of stereotypes. 

In his preface to die Task Force Report, 
Richard Corbin puts die case for eauca- 
tion in the nation*s campaign^ against die 
corrosive effects of poverty upon the hu- 
man being: 

Without the skills, die knowledge, the 
understandings that only training of die 
mind provides, diere can be no durable 
solutions to the age-old human prob- 
lems of vocational independence, dum 
housing, social disjuncture, and intel- 
lectual ttxofhy dut are the fated prod- 
ucts of poverty. Widiout literacy and 
without die experience of literature, die 
individual is denied die very digmty 
that makes him human and a contributing 
member of our free society.^^ 

Somewhat at the other end of die social 
and educational spectrum appeared anodier 
report in 1965: Freedom md Discipline, 
Report of die Commistion of the ^Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board^^^ It rep- 
resents die Commistion*s sutement on me 
nature of the English curriculum in the 
schools, mediods of teaching the compo- 
nents of language, compositton, and liter- 
ature, and recommendations on die prep- 
aration of teachers of English as a means 



i^WMi^ pp. 171-181, pMstim. 

losCommittce for 1967 Revition of We Bidid 
Together (Charojpa^n, IllincNs: NOTE, 1967). 

^^Lenguage rrogrmm for the Disedven- 
teged,p.y. ^ 

iM(New York: Coa^ Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1965). 
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of improving die quality of imtnicaon. 
Its recommoidatioas fur the academic and 
professional preparstion reinforce diose im- 
plied in the Bute Ismes Report, die stan- 
dards of preparation in The NmHohmI In- 
terest ma the Teubing of En^b, and 
those stated in Volume V. The recom- 
mendations on conditions in die schools 
most conducive to the effective teschiiy of 
English are practicable and h^y reie^nt 
we ssw in 1965 the culmination of wide- 
ly held agreem en t s on what the profession 
was beginning to believe is s^eouate pr«>- 
aration of teachers of En^ish for tne 
elementary and secondary schools. The 
climate wu highly favorable for die Ad- 
visory Board of tm Ei^lidi Teacher Prep- 
arstion Study to convene in Denver, 
September 196$, to hold hs first meetiitt 
and diereby launch the nineteen-monm 
study to devdm the Guidelines for the 
Prepuration of Teschers of Ei^Iidt The 
account of diis Study appears elsewhere 
in diis issue of the BngBsb Journal. 

UNDOUBTEDLY, die most stgnificant 
event in 1966, perhaps in diis decade, 
related to the teacning of En|^ in de- 
mentsry and secondary schora and in- 
direcdy to die education of teadiers of 
Englidi wu die Ai^o-American Seminsr 
on die TeachiM of Englidi hdd at Dart- 
mouth College during dut siimmer.^^ The 
two reports on die conference by John 
Dixon of Enidand and Herbert Muller 
from Indiana Unive rstty have already been 
mentioned The NCTE is piiblidung six 
monographs written by partic^Nmts* 

Of ^>ecial pertinence here are die sec- 
tions in the two reports on teacher edu- 
cadon« And yet comments on teacher edu- 
cation are meaningful only in die context 
of what was said and illustrated about die 
teacher's point of view and functions as a 
teacher or En^idu The point of view pre- 
sented pcrsuasnrdy duroughouc the Seminar 
by die school and coU^ teachers from 
Great Britain emph^tst^cd, first, the im- 



portance of die teacher's concept of his 
subject and of the rdationdiip of it and 
hivmU to his students, and, second, die 
inescapable importance of die individual 
child'a experiences, emcisUy diose with 
laittui^: nis striving tor some concept of 
sd^ his ^oumers wtdi life in and out of 
achool, his use of language in tdking and 
writing as a means of trying to diape him- 
self and h» world, his dramatsxing of hit 
experiences, his engsgement widi life ex- 
pmences underfying litersnire u a means 
of seeing himsdf aiid his worid more dear- 
ly. In stmt, tesdiers need lidp in resltzing 
die full importsnce of language in society 
•nd in the devdopment o? an tndividud s 
personality and view of redt^.**^^ 

In his summary of die Dartmouth dis> 
cussiou of die nature of Ei^ish, Dixon, 
Senior Lecturer in Ehglidi at Bretton Hdl 
College of Education, Wakefidd, York- 
diire, writes: 

To sum np: langusg^^ is learnt in 
operatkm, not in dummy runs. In En- 
^idi, pupils meet to diare dieir en- 
counters wtdi life, and to do diis ef- 
fecdvdy diey move fredy between dia- 
logue and nMMidogue-between tdk, 
dnuna and writing; snd Uterature, b, 
bringing new voices into the dasiroom, 
adds to the store of shared expertence* 
Each pupQ tiJces from the store what he 
can and what he needs. In so doing 
he lesms to use langusge to build Ins 
own representationd woAd and works 
to make diis fit reslity u he experiences 
it; • • • In ordering and composiiig 
situations dut in some way symbolize 
life as we know it, we bring order and 
composure to our inner sdves.^^ 

This point of view.^nvdviiy the teacher, 
his subject, and his pupils is refrcdiing. 
niustrattons provided by die Briddi are 
impressive. To msny Americans at the 
Seminar, ttpeckHiy to profesK>rs of Ei^idi, 
all this csme ss % life<^vti^ breeze ncsh 



iMTwen^-ooe representstives of schoob and 
cott^ in Great Bntsin, one from Cmsds, snd 
twenty-five from U5. schools snd coUqps met 
for sunost a moodi. Twen^-one coomltsnts 
from Grest Britain, Ginads, and die U^. joined 
the Seminsr for brief periods. 



iMjohu Dixon, Grmotb thrcugf^ Engflsb, op. 
ck^ p. 108. 

tniMf*, p. n. This concept of die role of 
IsQgttSge wss presented by Fred N. Scott in 
1901 ttid this role of Ucerstnre was viewed 
somewhst hy Btmes. 
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off the IriA Sea. And the infustoo into 
Americans' diacnttioai of irfiac EndUi 
teachinf k and of how teachers should be 
pcqMred accordin^y is ^^«dcomed indeed; 
hopefully, it may prove u «)e revolodooaiy. 

Yet we riKwId not assome that this basic 
point of view is endrdy new in American 
edncatioa As has been shown duoi^hour 
this review, it began to i^tpear at least as 
eariy as Eliot, it permeates much of vHiat 
Bamea ssid from 191t on, and it is basic 
to An Expifknce Cunia dm mf 'whtm writ- 
ers advocated diat an Eo^ish cnrricohmi 
should be bssed npon tyf(t$ of eApciieuces 
radier than upon specific tidei Bat some- 
how we seem to have lost this vision. The 
Britidi at Dartmoodi rendered the Ameri- 
can partidpams a great aervice not only 
in reminding us of the child^s presence m 
our dasvooms bot also by momiof bow 
to cspitaliie ^^on the iodtvidoal^s world 
and me coUectioa of worids r epres en te d 
by ai^ dass. P^ps as indicated in die 
eariier discnsrioQ of the section on teacher 
educatiott in An Expiriince CmrkiAm 
and aa Sqoire warned as aboot the pos- 
stbils^ of teacher educators^ allowing oor- 
sdves to be bypasMd by carricalar de- 
vdopments, we have somdiow failed to 
make diese poima of view, conc^MSi pr^c^ 
ticiSp and materials antrd m die Uves and 
edacatiott of students pr^MtiiMr to tMch 
English. Not one word of au dist An 
BxpifUnce Cmknkm signifies ^>pesrs in 
the detailed deacrqKions of programs of 
teacher educadon presented thore; Too 
much was assamed* 

Are we new in danger of ssraming too 
madi in oar broad-front drive for pro- 
grams of teacher edocatioo hearihr stacked 
m favor of academic knoide^e? The 
knowledge is indiq>ensable, of coane. The 
recommndatioaa indie Gaiddinearcpreaent 
wdl the comensus of the prof easioo. Bot 
vdut ma^ be miastng here--^pun-is aq)Ucit 
recognition of die iniSoence oif the attitudes, 
points of view, ^lirit, sense ci aware- 
ness of idiat is goii^ on in the fidd of die 
instructcn tesdung die courses and soper- 
vising proqiective teachers^ prof earfond ex- 
periences. Pdrhape more dian a lineqp 
of cooraes and enieriences is needed. The 
entire Guiddinea are a ststsment of what 
ti^ twdint should be and know. What is 
said about iostroctors? Here is a major 
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fsctor those undmaking to implement dre 
Guiddines mav widi to actend ta 

In his brief discussion of teacher edu- 
catiott, Dixon esqNresses his concern widi 
die relatkmsh^ between programs and die 
kinds of attitudes and e xp eriences some 
British ddrntes advocate for die tea^ 
andhispqitts: 

At present, coU^ and univerdqr edu- 
catiott in both couaoies, dtvme as die 
systems are, is creatiof barriers to die 
teachbg of Eog^ as cnvissged in dus 
rqmt Oeariv atudents idm intend to 
teach die subject need wide e ayerience 
in drama, and particulariy improiMl 
drama; ronrinuing experience and en- 
coumgement in imaginative 3vritii^ and 
a co n fiden t groundug in ^ pur^oahre 
talk that arises from grout» katnmg in 
an En^irii workdiop. 

We aarioody doubt whedier more 
dian a minorinr of teachers in trainiiw 
imroach En^tth in this way. Instead i 
dften ^>peara that the deimnd for in- 
tdlectad rigour is so interpreted dist 
it obscures rather dian iUumiitttc^ tae 
process of using laiyuage to gain insi^ 
into eiperience at urge. Our first con- 
cern therefore is diat teachers of En^idi 
at all levds should have opportunUea to 
enjoy and reftedi themselves in thdr 
subject, using langu^ in opmdon for 
all its centrd purposea-in imaginative 
drama, wridng and speech, as wd sa the 
re^onse to literature. Teachera without 
diis experience-idio would never thmk 
of wndog a poem, flinch at the idea 
of ^acting,** and rardy enter into dis- 
cusskxi Of the prof ounder human issues 
in everyday eiqperience-are themsdves 
dq^rtved and are likdy in turn to Ifanit 
the enerience of thtst pi^Mli On die 
odier hand, we were ^preed that; just 
because language is so vttd and p^irad- 
iog a obncem, mature men and women 
can surprise themsdves by the im^ 
native power diey suddenly realize ^qr 
poaaess, given die r^t opportuni^.^^ 

iM/Mi^ p« 107. For an escdieot exsnple of 
an Amcricitt teacher^s eogsging his smdnes iu 
mes d agfd tdk sboot LMg^ton Hucheif posm 
on pls^flg it cod end in aitmiiiAj kapt^ 
viied dnma see Lmpm§$ Frogtmm for tbi 
DttiitmUfii, op. ^ pp. ni-ll9. 
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THUS comet to t cloie diit hiitofy of die 
preptrttion of tetchers of Englidu It ii 
intended to draw tuemkm to t tuccetsion 
of events, documents, and peopk; etch 
tecmt to represent i»dt only t auminttion 
of tcttteicd tendencies but tbo t gtdieriif 
of forces for 9t fredi look ahetd Among die 
mtny persons ^d contributions dist m^ 
htve been considered, die followinf mty 
htve served diis dual purpose: die stmcturs 
tnd functions of die Committee of 
and its Rqpon (1192*1894); die profcssionsi 
cootribudonsof Fttd N. Scott (190M91)); 
die founding of die NOTE in 1911; Hosic*s 
Ripm am the ReartmixMHan of .EnitjUsb 
in Secondary Schools (1917); die work of 
Walter Barnes (1918-!9)5); die achieve- 
ments of die first NCTE Oirriculum Com* 
mission under die cKsirmanditp of W. 
Wilbur Hadidd (1929-1940), notably b 
first report. An Expmenci Cmfkvhm 
(19)5); die appointment of die second Oir* 
riculum Commission under die directordiip 
of Dora V. Smidi and its five reports 
(1946-196)); die Conference on Basic bsoes 
(195t); die appearance of Tbo Edueodon 
of TiMebors of Entttsb for Amoricm 
ScbooU md ColUg^s (196)); die NDEA 
Imtitutes for the Advanced Study of En- 
riidi (1965* ); and die convenint of die 
Dartmoudi Conference (1966) in die midit 
of die nineteen-mondi Englidi Teadier 
Pteparadon Study (196M967) diat termi- 
nated wtdi die puUicadon of die Goide- 
linesinl967« 

Because of die attendon nven duroi^* 
oo: to die ^[nificance of the membetdiip 
acid workii^ of important commktees and 
commiiiioas, die tradidooal and diitbcttve 
features of die EngMdi Teacher Pkcparadon 
Study dioold also be noted in diis conteit 
The historic between die wordi of 
rcommendationt by eariier |ro«^ and the 
fcOure in many instances to be impkment- 
ed by official public bodies is clear diroogh- 
out die decades. But the or^|ins oi the 
recent projects to develop «ruiddinet for 
the preparation of teachers ol aciences and 
madicmadcs (196)), of modem fore%n hn- 
goages (1965), and now of Englidi repre- 
sene a notable diift in the assumption of 
remnsibiliqr for bodi inidadi^ die sto^xs 
ana seeing that die endorsed guiddinet are 
actually put to use in irate agendas having 
coonderable influence and audiority. The 
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credit for taking diis trddative bdongs to 
d!e Nadonal Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Cerdfio^ 
(NASDTEC) and its Execudve Secretary, 
William P. ViaU, who aerved aa Director 
of the Study* 

Alao to die credit of NASDTEC is diat it 
did not presume to have the academic and 
prof esdoosl experdse to devdop by itsdf 
guiddinet for the preparation of teachers 
of academic subjects. Therefore, it request- 
ed and obtained the co-»onsorship of learn- 
ed and profearioftal societiet in eadi fidd; 
in die present case, MLA and NCm These 
organisations did much more than per- 
functorily iponsor die atudy: they devoted 
dieir resources and personnd to «q>porting 
die endeavor. The Advisory Board and 
die IXrector's sraff were com^riaed of rqn 
resemadves of the three ornniiations. 
The aNodate directors were Midiad f. 
Shugnie, Amstant Secretary for Engliih 
of MLA, and Eldonna L. Evertts, Asds- 
tant Execudve Secretary of NCTE. Mr. 
Shiq^rue widi the ikk asdstance of Mrs. 
Evertts assumed the enormous respons&ility 
of not only contending widi die mountain 
of pqper created by each of die four re- 
gional meedogs and die nadonal conference 
hot also duH^tfully, padendy sifdi^ out 
die gems enendal to die endtesdy evolving 
drafts of die Guiddines. The combination 
of die ipomorshb and endorsement of die 
Guiddines by NASDTEQ MLA, and 
NCTE and of die endorsement a ^ 
cron secdon of die ttoimkm eng^ed 
in die teachiry <^ Efi^ at aB kvds and 
in prttMriog teachers of En^ ai^ 
wdf f or die meaningf ol influence of die 
Guiddines upon die edocadoo and cerdfi- 
cadon of teachers for dementary sdiools 
snd teachers of Englidi for secondsry 
schools* 

But wbMt now? Certainly one major 
diifc hi die focus of American education 
most be recognised by die entire prof esnon. 
In die Ute 19)0s, Dora V. Smidi aaw, aa 
reported earlier, diat mainr eiperienced 
teachers deprived of profesnond asdstance 
in smaller communities needed the hdp 
of dieNCTE> She had obr^^d diat teach- 
ers in the l<.rger cities, however, were d- 
ready being bdped by locd and nadond 
organizaoons. But by die 1960i, die entire 
nation had begun to reslize diat whatever 
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T^robleim tmy sdU be conf londiy 
«icben in smiller communities seem tl* 
most fetthcfflighc we%hed aftimc die 
cnuhiiif burdem being borne by whde 
school $ymm in I^-gc ufbtn cemets. The 
very survival of vity public school sys- 
tems mty be die ulrimste educationtl is- 
sue confroodng the nation u wdl as die 
cides. From tts inc^pdoo, die Nsdona! 
CouncH of Teichcrs of EngtUi has 
r espons i ve to public as wdl as educstioaal 
problems. It is urgent indeed diat the 
Council now draw upon its extensive pro- 
fesnonal and human resources to carry on 
the valuable contributions made by the 
Tadc Force on Teaching Englidi to the 
Disadvantaged by hdping institutions and 
urban communities recruit and pr^wre 
teachers qualified by* personal attribines, 
background, education, and experiences to 
teach Englidi to disadvantaged youdi in 
urban centers and elsewhere. 

The Tadc Force adced dut all teachers 
understand the problems and sadsfactions 
of dioae who teach die disadvanoged It 
did not unanimoudy agree, however, tqion 
other anects of programs for teachers of 
die disadvant^ed diat diould be required 
of all teachers of Endidi: *Vork in urban 
sock>Iogy% in teaching standard Ei^[lirii 
as a second dialect, in die literature and 
the history of American minority groupe.*" 
my diouldn't aU teachers of EngUdi have 
such prmradon?. And diouldn't all stu- 
dents who read American literature in 
public achools and diose who take coUm 
and unhrerdty courses in it know about me 
contributions American Nq^ro writers have 
been making to our national culture for at 
least two hundred years and to have read 
appropriate sdectioos as literature per st 
but also as important commentary upon 

certain aspectt of our history ? 

It would seem now that programs de- 
signed to prepare teachers of En|^ for 
our schoob-wherever located-fae based op- 
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on die ETPS Guidelines, to be sure But 
to make certain die gap between diem 
and the realities of teaching now and in 
the foreseeable future is u narrow as pos- 
sible, insdttttions diould supf^ement die 
Guiddines with such resources aa die fol* 
lowng. Enis mii tsmes: iffS^iMf, a pi4i- 
Ucation of die NCTE Commisnon on die 
Englirii Curriculum provides a good base 
for idendfying some of the realides of 
teachm Engltth in die public achoob to- 
day. Tlie materials developed in the Cur- 
riculum Stfidy Centers should be evaluated 
and built into the programs of preserviee 
and continuing educadoa The iittormadon 
amSf recimmeiidations in the Tadc Force*s 
swott, Lm$guMg€ Progrmm fpr the Dir- 
MdmttMgid^ should be csfMUlized ujpon. 
Hie two rqiorts on the Dartmoudi 0>n- 
f erence and die siq>plemmary nonogra^ 
soon to ^Ppear or.f t to be studied* To 
diese dKHdd be added James it Squire^s 
r^MNTt on visits to forty-iwo schools in 
Great Britain. Soon after 1969 the pro- 
fession will have the benefit of die retuhs 
emerging from the experiments and studies 
being conduct by each of die twenty 
instituttons cooperadng in die Illinois State* 
Wide C>irricu!um Study Center in die Ptep* 
aratkm of Secondary School English 
Teachers. 

It may be some time, however, before 
die next major p^rojects are laundied. But 
h^rory warns us dut we are probably al- 
ready overiooking in whn h now going 
on around u^t clues to swnificant future 
devdopmc;^ .Ui the teachmg of Es^ish 
and in the education of teschors. We must 
beware lest we n^lect the wiHrk of in- 
dividoak^ 'Ay, of a Charies W. EUot, a 
Fred N. Scott, a James V. Hodc, W .cer 
Barnes, W. Wilbur Hatfidd, Dora V. 
John Dii:on, James Brmon, David Hd- 
brook, J. N. Hook, Piul (Nson, James 
Moffett, Herbert Kohl, or a James IL 
Squire..*. 
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WHEN die eighteen .menibeis of the 
Staff and Advisoty Board of *M En- 
^idi Teadier Freparadon Scody met for 
die first time in Denver on Sq>tember 13, 
1955, diey weie fully aware of die magni-^ 
rade and importance of die task Aiey were 
ondertaldiy. Previous NASDTEC stndies 
m science and imthematics and in die mod- 
em fore^ languages had demonstrated 
diat effective Guidelmes for the preparation 
of toichers could influence die certification 
policies of die states and teacher pttp- 
aradon programs in cdl^es and muver- 
ades throughout the Uniccd States. The 
NCIE Gommittee on the Preparation and 
Certification of Teachers of En^idi, led 
by Engc^ daughter, Donald Tatde» and 
Antrey Ndl Wiley, had loi^ ui^ diat 
a nadonal stady build upon previous rec- 
ommendations and the exper ti s e of schol- 
ars and teachers to produce gmddbes 
which could impr.ve teadier preparation 
in Ei^lidi in die United Statts at all levels. 
Now, widi a grant of $172,214 from the 
Cooperative Research Program of the VS. 
Office of Education to Western Mic higan * 
IJmmaty, NASDTEQ MLA, and NCTE 
coold bc^ SDch a scody under the direc- 
tion of M^lhm P. Viall, Executive Secre- 
tary of NASDTEC 

At its first meeting the Advisory Board 
made dirte important decisions about die 
directions the Guidelif^es diould take over 



the next twenty mondis. It concluded, first 
of all, that die document should discuss 
''the teacher of En^ish at my level** 
radier than isolatii^ the: preparation in 
Ei^Mdi of die dementary school teacher 
from diat of die secondary sdiool teacher 
of En^ish. It ^reed, further, that the 
Gtiidelnies dioold be stated in terms of 
teacher competencies radier dian in numbers 
of hours or lists of courses. Finally, it 
decked diat the Guiddtnes diould emerge 
from a series of drafts presented for dis- 
cussion, review, and revfikm to as many 
organizations, associations, and individuals 
as die Board could reach between Septem- 
ber 1965 and March 1^7. 

Between October 1, 1965 and April 20, 
1967, twenty drafts of die Guiddines were 
presented to diirteen assodadon meetings, 
ten state meetii^ four regional confer- 
ences, and a natiofial conference, in twenty 
states and in Wadiington, D.C Prelimiiuiy 
drafts printed in die Btdledn of die As- 
aoctatioa of DepartnK4its of En^idi (No* 
vember 1966), die Newdetter of the Con- 
ference on En^idi Education (November 
1966), and die Round Table (March 1967) 
invited more than 4,000 teachers to review 
ttid comment npon die document. In die 
summer of 1967, die newly-printed Guide- 
lines were distributed to 6,000 instructors 
and partidpants in NDEA Summer In- 
stitutes in E ndisb. Readily, Disadvantaged 
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Youth, and Encash as a Foreign Lan* 
guage. In Septmber and October 1967, 
through PMLAj Elementary Englisb, the 
English Journal, and College English^ the 
G • Adelines reached die 125,000 members and 
subscribers of the NCIE and the 30,000 
members and subscribers of the MLA* In 
Ckrtober 1967 alone, more than i;iO0 copies 
were^ dmributed as tiie result of a statt 
meedi^ held at AsOoroar m California on 
Sq)tcmber 29-30. The development of the 
ETPS Guiddines k a story worth follow- 
ing. 

Duriiy die Ai^o-American Cbn^ r^nce 
on die Teachii^ and Leamii^ of !ish 
at Dkrtmoudi CoD^ in August-Sep^, nber 
1966, Nelson Fran cis of Brown Uidverstty 
wrydy'called die ETPS **At oldest, con- 
tinuing, floating c<mference in America.** 
The process by which the Guidelines was 
revised and {Hdished became, in f act^ as 
impomnt a way of maldng die educational 
community aware of the need for reform 
in teacher preparation programs as die 
document icsdf. Continuing dbcussiont 
questionmg, and revision demonstrated both, 
a keen mterest and a growii^ awareness 
of the need for improvement on tiie part 
of cducadonal leacfers from many, disci- 
plines m every part.of the country. That 
college En^idi teaphers diould discuss the 
content and inqplementation of die Guide- 
lines at the annual roeetuig of die Modem 
Language Assoctatkm in 1965 and at the 
Soum Central MLA^ the Soudi Atlantic 
MLA, the Midwest MLA, and the RocI^ 
Mountain MLA was eawmrial. That school 
teachers and those who supervise teachers 
dioold d fecuss them at the national meeting 
of the NOTE in Bost<m in 1965 and agam 
in Houston m 1966 as weU as in aflBliate 
meetmgs tiiroughout die country was equally 
necessary. Rq>resentattves from other 
groq)S, too, reviewed tiie Guidelines and 
offered suggesdons for improvmg diem: 
die American Association of CoU^es for 
Teacher Education, the Aasodadon for.^ 
Childhood Education International, die As- 
sociated Organizations of Teadier Edu- 
cation, the Association for S^ipervision and 
Oirriculum Development, the Cdlege Con- 
ference on Composition and Commumca- 
tion, the Conference on En^idi Education, 
the Illinois State-Wide Qimcuimn Study 
Center in the Freptratim of Secondary 



School English Teachers, the Intemadonal 
Reading Association, NASDTEC itself, and 
die Speech Associati<m of America. Mem- 
bers of these associations met with state 
scho ol offi cers, teachers, and members of 
the ETPS Staff in ten sutes to consider 
how the Guidelines could improve current 
certification policies: California, Florida, 
Iowa, Marylsmdf Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, and 
Wadiii^^p. To inake die document truly 
representithre, persons from all levels and 
sectors of public educadon and from every 
state in the Unioii were invited to take part 
in the continuing dialogue. To test the 
practicality of die Giudelines for colleges 
and untversiries, AACTE selected 100 m- 
stitudons to examine the document in 1966 
and to prepare written evaluations of the 
Guidelines for the use of the ETPS Board. 
Someone closely identified with the Study 
-ttsoally a member of the staff-worked 
widi each of these groups to outline the 
nature of the study and to record sug- 
g^ons and revisions. William P. Viall, 
Director* Eldonna Evertts and Michael 
.Shi^rue; Associate Directors, traveled 
more dian 50,000 miles each in the course 
of the study to explain its bacl^^round, to 
take part in discussions, to analyze the re- 
viaons and recommendatioi^ which came 
from each meeting, and then to draft the 
document again. 

In preparation for the Nordieast Regional 
Conference, held in Boston on November 
28-29, 1965, the Staff drafted Guidelines 
b ased cm recommendations pid>lidied by the 
NCTE, die Conmiission on Fjngltdi, and 
ISCPET, uid reviewed by die Board in 
Denver. After revisions by tiie Board mem* 
bers, the draft was studied by twenty* 
seven chairmen of departments of English 
at die Soudi ^jentral MLA on November 
4, 1965. A furdier revision, draft number 
three, was ready on November 15 for the 
Northeast Regional Conference. Sixty*three 
scholan and teachers debated issues and 
rewrote sections of the draft for two 
daysi the Staff then revised the document 
again before mailing copies to the eighty* 
four persons who took part in the Western 
Regional Conference m Salt Lake Qty on 
January 9-11, 1966. As a result of a series 
of conferences widi or|pntzations and state 
groups, six more revisions preceded the 
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Midwest Regional Conference, held in con- 
nection with die Midwest MIA at Iowa 
Qty on April 30-May 2, 1966. At that 
meeting sixty-one persons radically revised 
the document Basic issues such as the 
nature of the composing process and the 
responsibility of the fiiglish teacher in 
reading were hotly debated. The Advisory 
Board met early in June to consider the 
hundreds of recommendations and re- 
writings which had been submitted to the 
Suff during the first year of the study. 
Draft twelve emergedirom that conference* 
The Staff continued to polish the document 
over the summer months until draft sixteen, 
approved by the Board, was sent on Octo- 
ber 26, 1966 to the seventy persons who 
participated in the Southern Biegional Con- 
ference, held in Charlotte, Norm Carolina, 
on November 13-14, 1966, in connection 
with the meeting of the South Atlantic 
MLA. Althou^ draft seventeen did not 
'reach members of the Board until Christmas 
Eve, it contained an urgjent request from 
the Staff to read the Guidelines, conunent 
upon, revise, and return them before the 
first of the year. Draft eighteen, a tribute 
to the dedication of the Advisory Board, 
was mailed to die 132 persons invited to 
attend the three-day national conference in 
Chicago on January 26-28, 1967. 

The weather intervened. When the snow 
began to fall during the night, no Chicagoan 
thought that Thursday, January 26, 1967, 
would be a day to remember* Even the 
weadierman had predicted only a snowy, 
blustery, winter day typical of Chicago 
in January. That moriung, teachers and 
scholars across the United States packed 
their bags, studied the final draft of the 
Guidelines, and prepared to travel to Chica- 



go. Thirty-five NASDTEC members, in 
session for a meeting of their own prior to 
the national ETPS conference, noticed at 
noon that the snow was coming down 
harder and wondered if the snarl of traffic 
on State Street was a sign that late trains 
and planes would delay those coming to 
the three-d^ discussion session on the 
(Guidelines. By late afternoon it was ap- 

Earent that Qiicago was in the grips of a 
lizzard unparallded in the modem his- 
tory of the city. Despite twenty-six inches 
of snow, seventy-nine persons began dieir 
deliberations on Friday morning. Some, 
who had^ come by train or bus, were de- 
layed for many hours. James R. Squire, 
Qiafrmatt of die ETPS Advisory Board, 
boarded a bus in Detroit on Wednesday 
night, became trapped in the snow drifts 
near Gary, Indiana, and did not reach 
Chicago until Saturday morning. 

Despite the harassments of die weather, 
the ETPS national conference successfully 
refined the document, bringing it close 
to final shape. At the end of the Saturday 
session, NASDTEC members retired to 
consider the Guidelines; their endorsement 
came quickly, subject only to the final 
editorial revisions sugffested by die national 
conference. By late March, aner the Board 
had discussed dnit nineteen, the Guidelines 
were finished and had been officially en- 
dorsed by the Executive Committee of 
NCTE and the Executive Council of MLA. 

The history of the project has, then, a 
happy ending. That happy conclusion is, 
however, re^dly only the beginning. The 
Guidelines must now stimulate discussion 
and provoke action.throughout the United 
States to strengthen teacher preparation 
programs in English. 
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THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

'pHESE guidelines for the preparation of teachers of English m the secondary schools 
A and for diat portion of the prq)aration of elementary teachers related to Ae teaching 
of Englidi emerged from the Ejiglish Teacher Preparation Study, a project conducted 
jomdy by the National Association of Sute Directors of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation (NASDTEC), die National CouncU of Teachers of Eiiglish (NCTE), and the 
Modem Lan^fuagc Association of America (MLA), with die cooperation of Western 
Michigan Univeraty, Kalamazoo. The Study was supported by a grant from the United 
States Office of Education. The Guidelines were prepared between Sq)tember 1965, and 
March 1967, through a series of four regionad conferences and a nad<MiaI meeting, as wdl 
as through consulutions and conferences widi interested agencies, organizations, insti- 
tutions, and individuals. Throughout die Smdv, successive drafts of die Guidelines were 
widely disttibuted for evaluation to diosc who attended these meetings and to others 
who were invited to react to them. From the beginning, classroom teachers, professors 
of En^ish and of Education, deans of instruction, and state school officers helped iden- 
tify critical issues in the preparation of teachers of English, and helped draft and refine 
these recommendations. 

The Guidelines arc intended to suggest dearable competencies for teachers of English. 
They should help Sate Departments of Education evaluate a) programs for the prepara- 
tion of teachers offered by institutions seeking accreditation and b) mdividual applicants 
for certification* The Guidelmes should also help colleges and universities develop and 
evaluate programs which prepare teachers for elementary schools and teachers of English 
for secondary schods and should encourage institutions to select and recruit good teach- 
ers for the teaching profession. 

These Guidelines should not be applied arbitrarily in the certification process. They 
are imended, rather^ to set a context withm which programs for die prq>aration of 
teachers of English can be evaluated widi discretion and imagination. TTiey should be 
med to encouraj^ a ccdlege or university to experiment judicicHidy widi curriculums 
Which give promise of improving the teaching of English. They reinforce die ren>onsi- 
bility of departments of English to participate actively m the development of teacher 
preparation programs and suj^est that departments of English and of JEducation, work- 
ing together, will need to design new courses and new course arrangements for the 
preparation in English of teachers for elcmenttuy and secondary schools. 

These recommendations for the preparation and certification of teachers of English 
focus upon personal qualifications, skills, and kinds of knowledge which contribute to 
effective teaching: the tcacher*s personality and general education; his skills m listening, 
speaking, reading, and writii^ and his knowledge about and ability to teach language, 
literature, and compodtion. The document uses the divisions of Englidi into language, 
literature, and compositkm to describe the various responsibilities of die English teacher, 
but emphasizes that, while it encompasses many areas of study and practice, Englidi is 
herein concdved of as a unified discipline. Anyone studying and using these Guidelines 
must recognize die importance of diis conception* 

Althou^ Englidi studies m American colleges and universities have emphaazed chiefly 
the reading and appreciation of literature, the preparation of the elementary school 
teacher and of the secondary school teacher of Ef^^ must include work in the English 
language, in compositicm, and m listening, speaking, readii^, and writii^, bodi to extend 
the teacher*s own background and to prepare him to meet the full range of his obligations 
as a teacher of English. 

By language is meant the structure and historkal development of present-day English. 
By literature is mc^t chiefl;)^ British and American writing of distinction, but also any 
odicr writing of distinction in English or in E^^ translation* By children's literature 
or literature for adolescents is meant literature which has particular interest and value 
for children or addescenu. By compodtk>n is meant oral and written composition and 
die relations of these two modes to riietorical theory* 
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The phrase, **the teacher of English at any level," refcn not only to die secondary 
school teacher of English, a specialist in English, but also to the elementary school teach- 
er, who, despite his many other professional obligations, spends some 40 to 60 per cent 
of his time teaching English md related skills, llie Guidelines identify banc areas of 
study for the teacher of Ei^lish at any level and suggest preparation relevant to die 
special needs of any elementary or secondary school teacher. However, teachers in- 
terested in working with, or assigned to work widi, preschool children, junior high 
school youngsters, students who are disadvantaged, or those learning English as a 
second language must supplement die basic preparation oudmed herein* 

Two basic assumptions underlie diese recommendations: first, to ter^h die content of 
his subject effectivdy, die teacher not only must know die varied subject matter of En- 
dish but also must understand how to communicate his knowledge and appreciation to 
his students; second, his preparation for teaching English should be based upon and 
supplemented by a background m the liberal arts and sciences, including psychology. 

The Guidelines are intended not to suggest die efficacy of one kind of classroom or 
school organization over another, but rather to empha^ die importance to the teacher 
of preparation in his subject and in related fields. 

The Guidelines attempt to identify and emphasize the competence that should be 
developed by a satisfactory program of English teacher preparation. They do not 
identify in any detail, however, specific courses which might exist within a program or 
die arrangement of such courses, nor do diey attempt to prescribe the specific number of 
credit hours in English required for adequate preparation. It was die consensus of those 
participating in the conferences, however, diat at least fifteen semester hours (or 
eouivalent) in English above the level of fredunan English would be required for the 
aaequate preparanon of the elementary classroom teacher and that at least thirty-six 
semester hours (or equivalent) above die level of freshman Englidi would be required 
for die adequate preparation of die secondary school teacher of Enj^. 

The Guidelines do not imply that every beginning teacher will have a ms^ery of all 
die Imowledge and skills descnbed, but do identify areas in which die beginning teacher 
must have studied and sdso suggest die diiectk)n-as well as die diveraty and die depth- 
of furdier study.. Not all of die woik outlined herein must be taken during four under- 
graduate years of college; some students will bring strong secondary bacl^ounds to 
college; others will need to compile a fifth year of study before they enter the class- 
room. The beginning teacher of English at any level has a special r^ponsibility to be 
well qualified because he is a member of his profession from die mcmient he begins to 
teach. He must have special training in English and he must have a real understanding 
and awareness of students, their needs and interests, and the world in which they live. 
Although the-teachef of English incorporates journalism, dramatics, speech, and the 
teaching of reading skills into his teaching of English, he is not a specialist in these areas. 

These Guidelines are indebted, in part, to recommendations on the preparation of 
teachers rec orded m The Education of Teachers of English for American Schoolr md 
Colleges (NCITE, 1963), Freedom and Discipline in English (Commission 6h English, 
CEEB, 1^), and many studies listed in the continuity biblic^raphy on certification 
reported each spring by die NCTE Committee on the I^eparanon and Certification of 
Teachers of English. 

Two studies served as immediate precedents for this project The first, completed in 
1963, established guidelines for preparing teachers of science and mathematics; it was 
conducted by NASDTEC and the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The second, completed in 1965, produced guidelines for the preparation of 
teachers of modem foreign languages and was conducted by the MLA and NASDTEC. 
Both studies were supported by die Carnegie (Corporation of New York. 
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GUIDELINES FOR ENGLISH TEACHER PREPARATION 

L The teacher of English at any level should have personal qualities which will con- 
tribute to lus success as a dassroom teacher and should have a broad badcground 
In the liberal arts and sdenoes* 

II. A. The program in English for Oe elementary school teadier should provide a 
balanced study of hmguage, literature, and composition above the level of freshnum 
English. In addition, the program should require supervised teaching and English 
or language arts meUiods, including the teaching of reading, and it diould provide 
f or a fif Ui year of study • 

B»r The program in English for the secondary school teacher of English should con- 
stitute a nuijor so arrangMl as to provide a balanced study of hnguage, literature, 
and composition above the level- of freshman &iglish* In addition, the program 
should require supervised teaching and English meUibds, including the teaching of 
reading at the secondary level, and it should provide for a fifth year of study, hurge^y 
in graduate courses In English and in English Education* 

C. The teacher of English at any level should consider growth in his profession as 
a continuing process. 

IIL The teacher of English «t any level should have an understanding and appreciation 

of a ykit body ci Uterature. 
IV. The teacher of English at any level should have skill in listening, speaking, reading, 

and writing, and an uncferstanding of the nature cl language and of rhetoric. 
V. Theteacherof English lit any level should have-an understanding of the rebtkmshi^ 

of cUld and adolescent development to the teaching at English. 
VI. The teacher of English at any level should have studied methods of teaching English 

and have had supervised teaching. 

GUIDELINE I 

The teacher of English at any level should have personal qualities which will contribute 
to his success as a classroom teacher and should have a broad background in the liberal 
arts and sciences. 

A. Like all other teachers, he should be able to work successfully with children or 
adolescents and vrith bis peers. He should have a mature personality and possess 
such important qualities as creativity, a sense of humor, self-mscipline, and a genuine 
appreciation of the variety of linguistic and cultural backgrounds of his students. 

B. He should be an educated person who has a cridcal awareness of himself and of 
the world in which he lives. Careful counseling ^ould help him plan a balanced 
program from amoi^ the many disciplines which can contribute to his intellectual 
growth and to his e^tiveness as a teacher of English. 

1. History, ^>eech, fine and applied arts, and foreign language would be particularly 
appropriate in a program for die teacher of Ei^idi at any level. 

(a) Because Amerkan linrature is an ime^al part of the curriculum in the 
secondary school, die teacher of English would benefit from a study of 
American social, cultural, and intellectual history, as well as polidcal history. 
The inclusion of the worl^ of many British authors in the curriculums of 
American elementary and secondary schools suggests the value of the study 
of British cultural history. The increasing appearance of African, Asian, and' 
Latin American literature in the curriculum makes courses in the cultural 
history of nonEnglish speaking peoples useful for all, and essendal for some, 
teachers. 

(b) Preparadon in speech '^ould help the prospecdve teacher listen more crid- 
caltyi ^ak and read aloud more effecdvely, and assist students in developing 
these proficiencies. Such preparadon should also broaden the' teacher's 
knowledge of the processes of oral communicadon, help him relate these 
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i>roces$es at both theoretical and functional levels to other uses of the English 
anguage, and provide him with the means of assessing die effectiveness of 
his own use of ^ken language in varying teaching situations. 

(c) Study and practice in the fine and applied arts, valuable in themselves, would 
enhance the teacher's ability^ to recognize, to nourish, and to evaluate stu- 
dents* creative work and artistic techniques. 

(d) A knowledge of at least one foreign language should not only broaden the 
cultural background of the secondary school teacher, but also supplement 
his knowledge of the English language and of literature written in &iglish. 
Instead of merely reading or hearing about t**' difficulties and deficiencies 
of translations and about the differences between the structure of English 

' and that of other languages, he should learn about these matters directly 
through study of another language, classical or modem. Especially appro- 
priate is the study of a foreign langtiage having a literature that has signifi- 
cantly influenced English and American literature. But in the present world, 

important advanuges accrue from a practical command of any living foreign 

language. 

The increasing frequency and intensity of problems of billngualism and 
muld-dialectalism in American schools make it virtually imperative that 
both the elementary school teacher and the secondary school teacher, of 
English be familiar with a foreign language, with the methods by which 
English is uught to speakers of another language or dialect, and with the 
psycholo^al processes involved in learning a second language or dialect. 

2. Philosophy, Wstory, sociology, psychology, anmropology, and ge raphy, valu- 
able in dicrnselves, would help the prospective teacher become familiar with a 
growing body of information that contributes to our understanding of man, his 
languages, and his literature. 

3. The sciences and mathematics would give the prospective teacher some knowl- 
edge of these subjects, an understan&ig of their importance in the modem 
world, and an introduction to methods of scientific aiuuysis. 

GUIDELINE II 

A. The program in English for the elementary school teacher should provide a balanced 
study of language, literature, and composition above ihe level of freshman English. 
In addition, the program should require supervised teaching and EugUsh or language 
arts methods, ii^ding the teaching of reading, and it should provide for a fifth 
year of study. 

1. The elementarv school teacher spends between 40 and 60 per cent of his time 
teaching Englisn and related skills in almost any pattern of school organization. 

(a) His preparation program should, therefore, develop lus own skills and in- 
crease his knowledge of the components of English. 

(b) His program must, in addidon« include study of materials and methods for 
teaching En^Ush to elementanr school children. 

2. The fifth-vear program may be taken either prior to teaching, during summers, 
or throu^ accredited extension or inservice courses takeri during the school 
year, but it should ordinarily be completed within the first five years of teaching. 
The elementary school teacher shotdd study English and English Educadon to 
supplement his basic preparadon. His needs, deficiencies, or special interests, de- 
termined through careful counseling^- may suggest undergraduate or graduate 
work in these or other areas. 

B* The program in English for the secondary school teacher of English should consti- 
tute a major so arranged as to provide a balanced study of language, literature, and 
composition above the level of freshman English. In addition, the program should 
require supervised teaching and English methods, including the teaching of reading 
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at die secondary kvel» and it should provide for fiMi year of study, largely in 
graduate courtes in English and in £n|^ Education. 

1. The s^ondary school teacher of Enfflidi a specialist in E^i^ish: 

(a) His preparation program should, therefore, develop his own skills and in- 
crease his knowled^ of the components ttf English* 

(b) His program must, in addition, include study of materials and methods for 
teaching En^ish at die secondary level 

2. The fifdi-year pro^pram nuy be taken either prior to teachings during summers, 
or throu^ accredited extension or inservice courses taken during the school 
year, but it diould ordinarily be comfdeted wkhin the fim five years of teaching. 
The secondary school teacher of En^ish should ordinarily study English and 
English Edttcatioh at the graduate levd* His tkeds, deficiencies, or ^>eaal inter- 
ests, determined through careful counselii^, may, however, call fot undergradu- 
ate or giaduate studies in diese or other areas. * 

C. The teacher of English at any level should consider growth in his profession as a 
continuing process* 

1. He should broaden his knowledge and understanding of the content and teaching 
of English through reading, observation, research, formal course work, inservice 
study, workshops and insututes, and travel. 

2. He aiould read publications which report uivesdgations of die organizadon and 
content of the English curriculum, describe new and improved mediods and 
m^erials for the teaching of English, report relevant research, and examine the 
philosophical bases for the teaching of English. 

3. He shc^d seek further professional erowth dirough such acdvides as member- 
ship in local, state, and national pro^ssional organizadons, study in the United 
States and in foreign countries, and experience as an exchai^ teacher. 

GUIDELINE III 

He teadier of English at any level should have an understanding and appredadon of a 
wide body of literature* 

A. His undergraduate prognim should have prepared him to read for his own enjoy- 
ment, to gain insight into himself and the world around him, and to understand and 
appreciate how writers order experience. 

1. He should have developed a stroni^ commitment to literature as an experience 
to be enjoyed bodi in and out of school classes. 

2. He should have developed the habit of reading beyond classroom necessity so 
that he can bring to his teaching a wide experience with literature and with the 
means of stimulating his students* creadve responses and reacdons to literary 
works. 

B. He should have studied literature systemadcally. 

1. He should know a wide range of significant works of literature recognized as 
classic addidon, examples of other well-written discourse. 

2. He shouM have^^died such major literary genres as drama, poetry, ficdon, and 
the essay. 

h He should be able to relate contemporary writing to the tradidons from which 
it growSi 

4. He should have studied important writers and writings of Eittlish and American 
literature both to extend his knowledge of literarj' history and convention and to 
develop his critical skill. 

5. He should have studied some representative works from literatures other than 
English and American. 

6. He should have studied in depth some major authors (such as Shakespeare) and 
at least one literary period. 
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C He should have acauired critical and scholarly tods. 

1. He diould be able to use his knowledge of language and rhetoric to analyze 
literature more perceptively. 

2. His study of different ways of analyzing a work of literature should include 
some formal training in the dieories of uterary criticism and practice in close 
textual criticisnu 

3. He diould be able to analyze and discuss language as it is used in various media 
and literature as it is presented in such medir as radio, tel'^^on, motion pictures, 
and theater. 

D. He diould know literary works appropriate for the level at which he teaches. 

1. The denwntaryschod teacher should know a wide body of children's 

2. The secondary sdiool teacher of Englidi should know a wide body of literature 
of adolescents* 

£• He should have studied and practkred the strategies of teaching literature to students 
who have a wide range and varie^ of individual and group dmerence^ 
L He should be able to foster in his students a take for literature. 

2. He should be able to demonstrate processes of literary analysis to his students 
through critk:al techniques appropriate to the litenuy work and to the levd at 
which he is teaching. 

3. He should have a knowledge of the theories and methods of teaching children 
and adolescents to read literature with skill and percepdon. 

4. He should be able to insure a fuller underttanding of uterature through his own 
oral reading and through classroom activities s\x3x as individual oral interpreta* 
tion, choral readings and appropriate dramatic activities of all kinds. 

GUIDEUNE iV 

The teadier of English at any levelsbould haye sldll in listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing, and an tmderstanding of the nature of hmguage and of rhetoric. 

A, He ^ould have devdoped skill in faking and writing. 

h He should have had supervised practice in ^peaking and writing in a variety of 
modes. 

2. He should have acquired a functional understanding of the activities e^^^oal to 
the composing process, and of the qualities and properties of trhildren's writing. 

3. He should have had supervised practice in descnbing, analyzing, and evduating, 
for purposes of teaching, various kinds of q)cakit^ and writing, bodi historicd 
and contemporary. 

4. He should have had special work impropriate to the levd at which he will teach: 

(a) to devdop his skill in reading aloud and in storytelling; ^ 

(b) to devdop his abili^ to help snidents control and expand their linguistic 
resources for conversation and other forms of ord discours^ such as story- 
telling, informal or strucnired discussions and reports, or fully devdoped 
speeches for public occasions; 

(c) to devdop his ability to hdp students find adequate means of expression in 
both imaginative and factual writing; 

(d) to increase his awareness of the origins, the objectives, and the potentidities 
of composition teaching in the schools; 

(e) to prepare him to teach spelling, handwriting, and other conventions of 
wntten expressioa 

5. He should have had instruction in writing beyond the college freshman levd, 
either through an advanced course in composition or through supervised indi- 
vidud instruction and practice. 

B. Not only should he be prepared in the technicd and expository aspects of composi- 
tion, but he should also nave explored the creative and liberating functions of 
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^)e«kii^ tod writing and the relttions between such creativity and other forms of 
expremon, e.g., paintii^ and pamomtme. 

C He Aoidd have a well-balanced descriptive and historical knowledge of die English 
langoage. 

1. He diould have some understanding of phon<rfogv, moipholo^, and syntax; the 
sources and development of the ^glidi vocabmary; semantics; and social, re- 

g*onalt and funcdooal varieries of E^iA usage, 
e rfiould be acquainted wtdi meth<xb oi preparation and uses of dictionaries 
and grammars. 

3. He diould be well-grounded in one grammatkal system and have a working 
acquaintance with at least one other system. 

4. He diould have studied banc princijHes of language teaming in order to apply 
his knowledge at various grade levels to die prmlems of diose learning to q>eak, 
listen, read, and write to a varie^ of audiences. 

5. He should have an understanding of die re^>ecdve domains of linguistics and 
riietoric, and of the range 'bf* choice available widun die structure of the 
lanffuafle. 

D. He should be able to utilize hb knowledge of language and of language learning to 
develop his own and his students* ability to read and to listen. His Imowledge diould 
include an understanding of the components of reading and listening processes and 
of the variety of ways m widch people read and lis^ 

E. He should have acquired a functional understanding of die nature and substance of 
rhetoric* 

1. He should have some acquaintance wtdi the principles of classical rhetoric, and 
should understand their relatioitth^ to modem riietorics. 

2. He diould have some acquaintance with the influence of rhetorical theory on 
the teaching of conmoridon. 

3. He should nave simicient acquaintance widi the principles of rhetoric and the 
nature of the writing process to be able to use me former, where relevant, in 
analyzinff the latter or products thereof, whedier written or oral. 

4. He dioufd have suflkient acquaintance widi the principles of riietoric, as related 
to die writing process, to be able to use them, where relevant in his own writing 
and speaking, and also in his teaching. 



GUIDELINE V 

The teadier of English at any level should have an understandhig of the relationship of 
diOd and adokseenl development to the teadiing of English. 

A. He should in a formal way have studied human behavior, with emphasis upon the 
^age level at which he. plans to teach, and diouId explore relevant research on child 
and adolescent development for its possible implicadons for die curriculum in En- 
glidi. 

1. He should have studied die language develc^mient of children and adolescents: 
dirir interest in language, their growdi in uang vocabulary ard syntax, in under- 
standing and udng figuradve q>eech, as well as their growth in die ability to 
distinguish among several varieties of usage. 

2. He should be aware of the growing knowledge about the reladonships between 
language development and personal develo pment. 

3. He should be aware of the growing knowledge about the specific reladonships 
between control of spoken language (sentence patterns, vocabulary, dialect) and 
success in .""eadlng. 

4. He should recognize aspects of child development that will help the teacher 
sdect literature which children or adolescents are likely to understand and enjoy. 
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B. Because he must conscand^ evaluate the performance of his students and die effec^ 
nveness of his own^teaching, both subjecrively and by diagmmw and measuring 
student performance, he should understand die techniques, possibiuties, and limita^ 
dons of tesdng and of grouping students by interest, aptitude, achievement, and tadc. 

C He should be familiar with theories of reading and be able to ^>ply appropriate 
mediods to improve the reading i^ilides of students at various levels of actuevement 
and with various rates of progress. 

L The elementaiy school teacher should have an understandirg of developme..tal 
reading from early childhood to adcdescence and be able to utOtze dut under- 
stand!^ in his teaching. 

2. The secondary school teacher of En^ish should have an understanding of devel- 
opmental reading, particularly at die junior and senior high school levels and be 
able to utilize diat understanding in ms teaching. 

GUIDELINE VI 

The teacher of English at any level shouM have studied mediods of leadiinf Eim^ 
and have had supervised teacUng • 

A* He should have considered and analyzed die purposes of Englidi instruction in the 
schools. 

6» The elementary school teacher should have had supervised teachiiw or an intermhip 
which includes the language arts guided by teachers and supervisors prepared in 
this area, should be able to rdate the language arts to odier elements in die curricu- 
lum, and should be aware recent develc^ments in the teachine of Eo^SAl 

C The secondary school teacher of En^ish diould have had supervised teaching or an 
intemdiip at the level at which he plans to teach« He snould be guided by a 
supervisor who has successfully taught En^ish at that level and is aware dP recent 
developments in die teaching of Et^^idt 

D» He should have learned to use in ids teaching what he knows about children, 
adolescents, and the p^rch(4ogy of learning* 

E* He should have learned to analyze units of instrucdon,-to prepare individual lessons 
and teaching materials, and to understand and evaluate die devdopment and design 
of courses of study* 

F. He should know now to create or find, evaluate, and use significant instrucdoiial 
materials from various media: texts of all kinds, films, kinescopes, tapes, records, 
slides, and programmed materials. 

G. He should know how to select, adapt, and develop acdvides and materials appro- 
priate; to diiferent age ^oups distinguished by maturity, culture, d>iltty, and 
achievement, and to individual students. 

H. He should have learned how to reccgnize students vAio have the kinds of differences 
or disabilities in the language ddlk whk:h should be referred to speculists for 
attendon. 

L Ke should have analyzed and practiced a rai^ of teaching techniques, with par- 

dcular attendon to tne techniques of inducdve teaching. 
J. He should have learned how to correlate die contents and skills of listening, 

q)eaking, reading, and wridng with one another and widi other subjects in the 

curriculum. - 

K. He should have studied and practiced ways to foster creativity in the q>eaking and 

writing of his students. 
L. He should understand the kinds of problems which censorsb^ and pn^pagaoda can 

brii^ to the schod and have learned procedures for handling speci& situadons. 



IV Classic Sfafemenfs on Teacher Preparation 
in English 



• Tbe 1958 NASDTEC DedmlkNi of 
FoUcy on Teftdter Education and Certtfica- 

The chai^u^ needs of society make 
increasing demands on teachi>rs for the 
education of all citizens. If the teacher 
is to. meet diese demands, his education 
must be broader and more imensified than 
ever before* 

Everjr state requires a license for diose 
who direct the education of children and 
youth m order to protect and promote rf»e 
educational welfare of its citizens. Similar 
provisions exist for licensing in all pro- 
fessions. The stai directors of teacher 
education and certiricatton are die admin- 
istrators of this legal authority for state 
licensing of teachers. The National As- 
sociation of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Cerdfication, recognizing 
the obligadon of sates to provide com- 
I>etent teachers for their youth* wOl con- 
tinue to work for the improvements needed 
in the education and ceraficadon of teachers. 

NASDTEC believes diat the growing 
and changing demands on society in the 
last half of the twendeth ciinturv require 
that: 

(1) Pro^cdve teachers be cirefuUy se- 
lected from among our more capable 
college students. 

(2) The beginning teacher have com- 
pleted a well-planned college pro- 
gram of at least four years, 

(3) All teachers have a broad education 
in die arts, the sciences and die 
humanities; intensive study m the 
subject-matter field(s) to be tau|^t; 
an<l thorough p .paratton in die edu- 
cadonal urocess. 

(4) School oistricts assign teachers only 
to subject-matter &ld(s) in which 
they are adequately prepared. 

(5) Standards and procedure for approv- 
ing colleges and universides which 
prepare teachers be strengdtened and 
enforced. 

(6) Reciprocity in teacher certificadon 
among the states be accorded to 



graduates of approved teacher-edu- 
cation programs :n colleges and uni- 
versities; 

NASDTEC believes that the quality of 
the educational program b dtrecdy affected 
by die quality of the teacher. Furthermore, 
the association believes that to attract and 
retain competent teachers, it is necessary 
that increased funds be provided to raise 
the economic status of teachers and to im- 
prove tokrhim conditions. 

NASDTEC will continue to work for die 
objectives which its members condder vital 
to the needed improvement of our s>*stem 
of public education. The members in their 
re^)ective states, as well as in their national 
anodatiott, will continue to work closely 
with lay and profesdonal groups and per- 
sons to imf rove programs of teacher edu- 
catu>n diroughout die United Ststes. 



• FiMi The Bofic lssue$ in the Teaching 
of Engm and ''An Artkulated EngliiE 
F^ogram**^ 

The report of the ^"Conference t , Basic 
Issues in die Teaching of EngUdi** sutes 
deariy the motives for studying **Enj^ish,** 
and presents thirty-five interrelated issues 
(together with th^ - complex implications). 
The conferees defined an ^issue^ as an 
unsetded point on whkh the possibility 
of taking opposed positions exists, and on 
which agreement is likely ti; be difficult. 
The. mission of the Conferences was to 
define such issues, to present them as show- 
ing the parlous situation into whkh the 
teachif^ of English in the United Sutes 
had drifted, and to provide a basic Vorlc 



^Tbe Bide Issues, published in 1958, emerged 
from four conferences held under the au^ices 
of the American Studies Assodadon, the Col- 
lege Ei^riish Assoctadon, the Modem Lamiage 
Association, and the Ntdonal Council of l^tch- 
ers of En^ish aitd supported by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. ^An Articulated Fn^ish 
Promm'* written bv some of the members of 
the Basic Issues Conferences aopeartd in FMLA 
(September I W) 11-19. 
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m BNQUSH 

ptpet^ for c ooc emrt tiny the tctaicioa of 
membm of the profesuon on devdoptof 
ft^tttioiit Of die thinjr-five Basic bMies, 
ten were c on c e rne d with the preptrttion 
and cenfiication of teachers for the schools: 

ElenmtmryLevH 

22. How much and what Idnd ef train* 
aof in En|^ dioidd the dementary 
teacher have? Often the elemencarv 
teacher has had no course in unisn 
odier than Freshman Composition and 
possibly t tanty course, b M$ 
enouch? Should he be expected to 
sp^nd some ^>ecific fracdoD of his 
college program in En|Udi courses? 
What levels of competen ce m%hc be 
defined for htm? What subjects are 
essential? Should he have more train- 
ing in writing? Should he have a 
course in chiidren*s literature? 

2}* What skills diould an dementary 
school teacher bive in order to de* 
vdop eatemm in pupils to learn to 
read and write well? The child*s 
environment outside of school stems 
now to be less favoraUe to die de- 
vdopment of a love of readii^ and a 
desire to write well than it uaed to be. 
How can die teacher, the school pro- 
grsm, and die school library most 
effecdvelv stimulate the student^ sn* 
te^est? How can the teacher*in-train- 
vug acquire the necessary dcills? 

24* How much of the teacht^x's training 
should be in education courses and 
how much in courses primarily de- 
voted to language and literature? 
This issue is not peculiar to the sub- 
ject of Etq^Jsh, of course, and it ap- 
plies to die secondary levd as wdl as 
to the dementary. But the dementary 
teacher is the least q)ecialized of all 
teachers; he quite naturally focuses 
his attention more upon die chfld 
than upon any one of the severd 
subjects he teaches him. Consequent- 
ly he must study child devdopment 
and have various kinds of laboratory 
or practice-teaching experiences to 
train him in deding with chOdroi. 
Does his trainii^ touch him enough 
about children's capacities for leara- 
ing to read and write wdl? What 
are the most productive kinds of study 



in En^idi ^or the prospective de- 
mentary teacher? 

Stconimy Ltvel 

25* Ideally, how muck college stt^ 1/ of 
language and literature ss dedraUe 
for the aecondary school teacher? 
Elf lUi teachers should know their 
EMttsh. But didr teachiw of Englidi 
is ukdy to be sounder if diey also 
know St ksst one formn IsnguMC, 
other humanities, somedung S die 
social sciences and natural sciences. 
Should courses in language and liter- 
ature occupy, say, one fourth to one 
diird of die coU^ curriculum of die 
future secondary schod teacher? 
What gaps are there in die prepa- 
ration ci the EngUdi teacher at diis 
levd? What parts, if any, of his 
present trainii^, bodi acadmic and 
professKMul, have litde vdue for him? 

2& vniMt standard oualifications in En- 
glidi can be established for secondary 
sdiod Digitsh teachm? In many 
communities some teachers with only 
a weak miror or even less trainiiy 

. in Esi^ufa are assigned classes in En- 
l^ish. Their performance as teachers 
may be poor becsuse of insufficient 
knowledge of bngusge and liter- 
ature. Some standards mould be avail- 
able to guide school administrators 
and principak, and to enable die 
public to |udge die ouolity 6i die 
schools it pays for. That a large 
professiotui group can actually agree 
upon a dear statement of sodi stan- 
dards htt recendy heen demonstrated 
by die teachers of modem foreign 
languages. What diould be the sun* 
dsrd quslifications in Es^lish? 

27. What is die rcnonsibilky of liberal 
arts colleges in me preparation of ef- 
fective teachers of &iglidi? What 
provisions can be made for smple- 
mentiff the knowledge of libers! arts 
^ graduates and for giving^ appropriate 
hboratocy experience, in ordcr^to 
equtt> dier^i for aecondary teachtn<t in 
mmunum time? Contrary to die gen- 
erd tn^Nreasion, most secondary adiool 
teachen come from liberal arts cd* 
and unhrersities; only a smsll 
proportion come from teachers col- 
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leges, which generally coocentme 
upon preparing elementary teachers. 
Vet the liberal arts college frequend}* 
recognizes little^ or no re^xmsibiliQ^ 
on its part to qualify its students to 
teach* More exploration is needed in- 
to what kinds of courses would in* 
crease the student's command of En* 
glidi language and litemure and at 
the same time count as educational 
training of value toward certification. 
What are the possibiltdes of spread- 
ing to the rest of the country such 
prognuns as die Master of Arts in 
Teaching at Harvard and Yale? Qr 
such wdl-established fifdi-ycar pro- 
grams as are found in some states 
where a master's degree or equivalent 
is required of secondary teachers? 
Or die three-summer teacher-training 
program of die State of New York? 

28. What kind of training in w^r^titffg 
methods does the future secondary 
school Ejiglish teacher need? It seems 
.dear that the teacher should loaaw 
how to stimulate and satisfy the in- 
tellectual curiosity^of the adolescent* 
. but^ the pedagogical methods by 
which diis is cbne are not so clear. 
What part of pedagogical training 
focuses on devdoping the habit of 
reading and fostenng.a love of liter- 
ature? How much is known about 
this subject? It seems evident that 
much doser coopmtion between De- 
partments of Ei^iA and Depart- 
ments of Education is necessary if 

- this issue is to be resolved 

2 How can the Master of Arts degree 
oe nude more effective in die prep- 
aration of secondary school teach- 
ers? This issue refers to the Master 
of Arts in die r^ular graduate de- 
partment of En^ish. This degree 
mi^t serve well the needs of die 
secondary schod teacher of En^ish 
»cept for the hct that he is some- 
times excluded from taldng-i^ be* 
cause of imfdequa^e— un^rgraduate^ 

Preparation in En^ish and so takes 
is master's degree in EducadoUt 
sometimes with ade^te provision 
for content courses m English and 
sometimes without. The ambiguous 
M^ in Efl^ish is sometimes con- 



sidered a baby PhJD. degree, some- 
times a consoladon prize for those 
who cannot achieve die doctorate. 
Thoughtfd reconsideration of die 
pnrposes and content of die M.A. 
program m^ht make diis degree 
much more serviceable for the secon- 
dary teacher and contribute s^nifi- 
camly to the whole sequential and 
cumulative luture of die ided En- 
_ glishcurricdum. 

33. How can we achiei^ articdation of 
teachiiig aad teacher training at all 
levds in Ei^ltii? If^the Eogifdi 
(>rograin.is to become ideally sequen- 
tid and cumulative^ there must be 
much doser communication and co- 
opmtbn among tli^ teachers at the 
various levds. Sc e states and some 
nadond organizadons have made ef- 
forts toward better articulation in re- 
cent years* but much more remains 
to be done. The atmosphere of mutud 
cordialior at die Bowling Green Con- 
ference in 1958 and the success of 
recent conferences of h^ sJiod and 
coUc^ Englidi rpschers under die 
au^kes of die Advanced Placement 
Prc^gram arc encouraging s^ns that a 
greater d^ree of arocnlation can be 
obtained. 

34. How can o|^miniries be made for 
continued education ap.d inteUectud 
growth for EngUA teachm on all 
levd^ Because Eng^ is a subject 
whidi requires rersond invdvement, 
the .mtellectud liveliness and interest 
of the teacher are likdy to be re* 
fleeted in die student. Yet many En- 
piA teachers have such heavy teach- 
ing loads and simervisory dudes that 
they cannot find die time for read- 
ing, writing, playgoing» and studying 
that wodd keep dtem alive and grow* 
ing. Wodd fellowships, travel grants, 
summer workshops, and conferences 
remedy this situation? 

^ Teacher preparation for ail levels de- 
mands a more diorough knowledpe of both 
literature and die process of writing dian is 
customarily demanded Every Engltth teach- 
er, no matter at what levd, shodd have 
had a course in advanced writiog. 
The teacher's job, on all levels, is to 
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fui * the student's mind, to stimulate it, 
an.^ .c suggest (and hold to) high standards 
of student pcrfornia nce> A . teacher un- 
equmped with Icnowlcklge of jnyth, folk* 
lore. Biblical lore, and fairy tale can furnish 
no young nimd with it, and lacldi^ satu- 
ration in it and enthusiasm can ne^er adapt 
it to nor stimulate die child^s mind for it. 
The same holds in increasing depee for 
the secondary school teacher of Ei^^feh in 
the widened sphiat of literary knowledge 
he must have, and it is axionutic for the 
coll^teadicr. ~ % ^ >^ 

The besetting proUem of the dememary 
schocd teachers of £agIiAJs kndwti^ too 
little literature. The besettii^ problem of 
the En^ish teacher in secondary school 
is die same, compounded by the problem 
of adapting the at-present r^id sort of 
-sp'^cbVzed knowledge he gains from the 
pattern of graduate courses to effective 
use m high school classes.^ Funher prob- 
lems of teadieis m both elementary and 
secondary schools derive from the sterility 
of didr continuing profesaonal and intel- 
lectual development. The MA. tends to 
become termmal, routines of committee 
work set in, infrequent partic^mioa in 
p ^esaonal or learned socktks leaves teach- 
ers isolated, and the still rather formalized 
pattern of gradual sdiool programs 
(keyed to the PhJ>. as the research de- 
gree) offers litde for them. 

Every dememary school teacher should 
have a minor in Ei^lish widi special courses 
in children's literature which indude read- 
ings in the fidds of myth, folk and fairy 
lotje , and national l^ends, and courses in 
die trachtng of reading and writu^. 

Every secondary sdiool teacher of die 
subject called En^idi diould have a sound 
Ei^idi majoTt of die comprdienshre type 
mentioned above, and acquire the master^s 
d^rce^in.&^ish for adraicement. The 
need is apparent for institutii^ a course 
beyond die MJu leadii^ p^haps to a 
Ph.M (master of phnosq>hy) degree, e^- 
cblly desujned for teadiers in senbr high 
sdiool and the first two years of coUe^, 
but which, broad in content, might equip 
him to teadi at hq;her leveb too. 

This course shodd reouire a full y^s 
work m the fidds of literary criticism, 
literary backgrounds, linguistics, and the 
teachiof ofwrionif. 
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We recohunend further that teachers 
colleges artictilate their work in English 
with the substance and direcdons sugg^ted 
above for the liberal arts colleges, and that 
liberal arts collies work with them to 
achieve this. 



• "A Standard of Fkcparation To Teadi 
English'^ 

What is a good standard of preparadon 
to teach En^^? Bask: to all efforts to 
i»upgrade!:«the quality of teaching is the 
idnitificati9n^of conqtetent tea^eriL To 
that end, a ^i^dd committee of the National 
CJoiincil of Teachers of Eiq^idi has sug- 
gested^the essmrial qualifications of an 
En^ish teacher— in die dementary school, 
the secondary school, die college, or the 
univeisity. Teachmg by persons who can- 
not meet this standard will not produce the 
communication skills or the sense of human 
values needed so urgcndy in our nation. 
Certainly both b^iimii^ and experienced 
teachers must; throu^ study and pracdcal 
experience, work further to achKve and 
maintain the h^est qualificationsL The 
standard outlined r e pr ese nts only the qual- 
ity of education in Ei^lish needed by 
t^idiets to adikve the ^mIs identified in 
the for^ii^ diapter; it is realistic and 
can be met. 

While the committee*s statement assumes 
a common baas for teachers of Ei^ish, 
it allows for appropriate specialization to 
teadi in eadt of the severd positions from 
the dementary school to die univer^. 
The capable, industrious student shodd 
fulfill the requi rements of the statement 
by die end of his baccalaureate or master*s 
degree, to the extent that these apply to 
his preparation as a teacher in die de- 
mentary or secondary school, and by the 
end -of his doctord study as they rehte 
to college teaching. Let^s assume that our 
prospective Ei^ish teacher has good op- 
portunities to learn language and literature 
during his chQdhood and youth. Much o^ 
the basic knowledge of Englidi as lu* 

*Thc "^ndard of Preparation to T each 
Engitsh,** initial^ prepared by the NCTE Com- 
mittee on the Prq>aration and Cerdficatioo of 
Teacheis, is taken from The NMthnd Interest 
' mid the Teaching of Engfisb (Chanq>a^: 
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native language-which he understands, 
reads, speaks, and writcs-he should have 
by the time he enters college. Likewise, by 
that time he should have read a number 
of major works that belong to English 
and American literature and some foreign 
pieces in the original language or English 
translatioa He should consequently have 
developed a fair ability to judge and' a taste 
to choose among literary works. During 
his four or five years of collegiate study, 
he should extend and sharpen his funda- 
mental knowledge of the English language 
and literature and should acquire the special 
knowledge of En^ish,^ together with the 
science and art of teaching it, which he 
will need for his woric in die elementary 
or secondary school. If he intends-^ teach 
in the college or university, he should 
shape his program of studies to that end. 

Those who subscribe to this statement 
hope that the teacher of English (1) has 
die personal qualities which make an ef- 
fective teacher, (2) has received a well- 
balanced educadon, including knowledge 
of a foreign language and a basic grounding 
in science, mathematics, the social sciences, 
and the arc, (3) has received the appro- 
priate training in psychology and profes- 
sional educadon, and (4) has dedicated him- 
self to humanistic values. 

A StandarihXK^reparation to Teach En- 
glish 

L The teacher of English should -have a 
certain fundamental and q>ecialtzed 
knowler ^ of the Engl ish lan guage and 
its literature, togedier with* certain 
abflides and skills which enable him to 
perform experdy in his discipline. 
A. In language, he should have: 

1. A fnndamental knowled^ of the 
historical development and prcs- 
m character of die Englidi lan- 
guage: {)honoIogy (phonerics and 
phonemics), morphology, syntax, 
vocabulary (etymology and se- 
mantics), the relations of lan^ 
goage and society. 

2. A q>ecia]ized knowledge , of die 
En^i^ language which is ap- 
propriate to die teacher's partkr* 
tilar field pf interest and re^nsi- 

3. An informed command of the arts 



of language-rhetoric and logic; 
ability to speak and write lan- 
guage which is not only unified, 
coherent,, and correct but also 
responsible, appropriate to die 
situation, and stylistically efFcc- 
ttve. 

B. In literature, he should have: 

1. A reading background of major 
literary works which emphasize 
the^ essendal dignity of the in- 
dividual man. This background: 

a. Implies a knowledge of major 
works, writers, form^ themes, 
and movements of the litera- 
ture of die English-speaking 
people. 

b. Reflects intendve study of 
many literary pieces. 

c. Includes familiarity with some 
of the outstanding literary 
works in English transladon, 
or in the original language, of 
the Greek, Roman, Norse, 
Italian, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Slavic, and Oriental 
peoples. 

2. A specialized knowledge of 
whatever writers and literary 
works, forms, themes, media, and 
movements are appropriate to 
the teacher*s particular field of 
interest and responsibility^ 
An ability to analyze and evalu- 
ate independendy the various 
forms of imaginadve literature as 
well as the urilitarian forms of 
verbal expression, and die insight 
to use suitable cridcal approaches 
in order to discover their literary 
and human values. 

IL The teacher of Eiigl^ should have cer- 
tain abilb'es and knowledge which be- 
long to die science and die an of teach- 
ing language and literature. 
A. These abilides include: 

1. The- ability to envision how his 
students may develop their poten- 

' daitcies through the study of 
lai^uage and literature. 

2. The atnlity to excite their in- 
terest and direct their learning. 

3. The ability to hMp them uncler- 
stand and. use Ei^lidi practically 
Mod cf cadvdy* 



J. 
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4. The ability to elevate their taste 
and criticd powers. 

5. The ability to lead them to a 
perception of human problems 
and m appreciation of human 
values. 

6. The ability to evaluate their 
progress and the efficacy of his 
own methods. 

B. These abilities presuppose not only 
the fundamental but also the special- 
ized knowled^ and skills of the En- 
glish language and literature which 
the teacher needs x6_ fulfill his pro- 
fessional ren)onsibility. 

C These abilities imply knowledge of 
the philosophks or education and the 
psychologies of learning as they re- 
late to the study and teaching of the 
English language and its literature. 
Such knowledge: 

1. Reveals how an individual un- 
folds and grows through his 
use and understanding of lan- 
guage and literature. 

2. Supplies the teacher with a variety 
of methods for use in teaching 
his students the skills and arts 
which are appropriate to their 
level of attainment in Engli^ 

\ Informs the teacher of the rela- 
tion which each phase or level has 
to the total school, college, and 
univer^ty program. 

4. Includes an awareness of the 
banc issues in the teaching of En- 
0idi. 

• *%esolatiofis Adopted al a Seminar of 
English Department Cha-Innen'^ 

The Generid OUigatian of the Professim 
1. The preparation of teachers of English 
and thdr continuii^ education as 
teachers are amoi^ die important re- 
sponsibilities of college and nniveraty 
ctepartments of Engliai. These respon- 
sibilities may call for the development 
of sustained programs of teacher edu- 
cation. Departments diould reguhrly 
review and evaluate their traimiu; pro- 
grams for teaching assistants and tdheir 
courses des^ned for die preparation 



tFrom CoUegfi Bn^b, 24 (Match 19G) 473- 
475. 



of high school teachers. Such efforts 
to strengthen the teaching of English 
should be accepted as prcrfessional ob- 
ligations; hence their vigorous pro- 
motion ^ould not be contingent upon 
the receipt of Federal funds. 

Activities nvithin the Individual Institution 

2. English teachers returning for post- 
baccalaureate study should be encour- 
aged to enroll in courses in English 
and American literature and language. 
For those teachers who are ineligible 
to enroll in graduate degree programs, 
English departments should consider 
providing suitable courses and special, 
graduate certificates. 

3. The teaching of English and research 
in teaching will profit from joint ef- 
forts by specialists in English* English 
education, psychology, and other areas, 
and from cooperation, wherever this'is 
appropriate, with such agencies as the 
United States Office of Education, 
state departments of education, and 
locd schools and school sy^ems. 

4. Research in teaching and in the in- 
struction of teachers can contribute to 
the same ends as a liberal discipline, 
inasmuch as teaching brings into focus 
the issues of literary and lii^uisdc 
theory. Faculty members engaged in 
research in the teachii^ of Engli^ 
should be considered eligible for any 

• reduction in teaching loiis that is 
available for those engaged in literary 
or linguistic research, and the results 
should be evaluated by criteria com- 
parable to diose applied in literary and 
linguistic disciplines 

5. Teachers of Ei^lish education should 
hold appointments in Eng^sh depart- 
ments whenever possible. 

Activities Involving Other Groups 

6. College and university departments of 
English should expand their programs 
of cooperation widi elementary and 
secondary school teachers of Englidi 
by providing, for example, more dc- 
paronental consultants who will work 
with the schools and by developing 
q>ecial programs for ttachers such as 
summer workdiops, institutes, seminan 
during die r^olar academic year, and 
spe^ conferences; 
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7. Continued support should be sought 
from Federal and other agencies, as 
well as from university and college ad- 
ministrations, for: 

(a) Summer institutes for teachers 
of English, patterned in general 
after dfios(i offered in 1962 under 
the sponsorship of the Com* 
mission on Er^sh of die Col- 
lege ' Entrance Examination 
Board, 

(b) Seminars patterned in general 
after those sponsored by die 
Commission on English in 1961 
for college and university teach- 
ers of English who are prepar- 
ing to serve as directors and in- 
structors in insdtutes or inser- 
vice training programs. 

(c) Insdtutes, courses, and demon- 
stradons in English langua|[e, 
composidon, and literature (with 
or without credit) for elemen- 
tary and secondary school teach- 
ers in service. 

(d) Seminars enabling college teach- 
ers of English to extend their 
knowledge of literature and lan- 
guage. 

(e) The preparadon and production 
of printed and audio-visual ma- 
terials for use in teacher*train- 
ingprogramsL 



• "Major Reeommendatums for Educating 
Teacbm of English for die Elementaiy 
Schdor^ 

1. Higher standards of selection of candi- 
dates for elementary school teaching 
are being set up throuf^out die 
country. A candidate's qualifications 
should include a dynamic personality, 
adequate mental healdi, acceptaUe aca- 
demic scholardiip, interest in children, 
and appreciation of the function of 
the public schools in a democracy. 
Pro^esshre evaluation of die candi- 
date's fitness for the professional pro- 
gram should occur at intervals during 

*The reconunendadohs are taken from Alfred 
Grommon, ed.. The Edue aHon of Teachers of 
Engj^b,fTepmd bydie NCTECdmmisdon on 
the En^h Cuirictuum (New York: AppIecoiH 
Century-Crofts^ Inc., 1963), pp» 18-19* 



his course, especially before he is per- 
mitted to enter student teaching* 

2. In this and other aspects of the pro- 
gram of preparadon for teaching, both 
academic and professional staff ^ould 
cooperate. 

3. Because of the importance, of the can- 
didate's cultural and professional prep- 
aration for teaching, his program 
should include a relatively equal em- 
phasis upon (1) general education, (2) 
professional education; and (3) an aca- 
demic field of concentration. The aca- 
demic area should preferably be a 
broad one such as in natural and physi- 
cal sciences, social studies, or the lan- 
guage arts, combining literature, lan- 
guage, ^>eech, and composition. 

4. In &iglish he should have ample prac- 
tice in the effective use of both oral 
and written language for socially valid 
purposes. He ^otdd understand the 
historical development of die English 
language, the processes of linguistic 
cimige, and the social bases of usage. 
He should also have opportunity to 
read major works of English and 
American literature with some under- 
standing of literary types and stan- 
dards of selection of books. For this 
purpose, shorter courses than the usual 
long introductory ones offered for 
majors in English should be made 
available to him. Some acquaintance 
with die myths and hero stories of 
classical literature would also be useful. 

5. For this purpose the following types 
of courses are recommended as a mini- 
mum for all elementary school teach- 
ers: at least one course in advanced 
composition beyond freshman English; 
one in the liistorical development, 
structure, and social functions of die 
English language, uught with the non- 
majoring student in mind; and two in 
literature, one covering masterpieces 
of American literature and' one in En- 
glish or world masterpieces. 

6. In die professional program, teachers 
should understand the functions of 
education in a democracy, di^ prin- 
ciples of child development and learn- 
ing, and the processes of curriculum 
planning and instruction for elemen- 
tary school children. Directed obser- 
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vation and practice in the elementary 
school classroom are indispensable. So 
also are a course in children's litera- 
ture and book selection and one in the 
principles of speech, including atten- 
tion to creative dramatics and the oral 
interpretation of literature. 

7. A prospective elementary school 
teacher should have enough under- 
graduate work in one academic area 
and preferably in two to be eligible 
later to pursue graduate courses in 
them. Academic departments might 
well consider permitting such students 
as are otherwise well qualified to enroll 
in whatever courses they^need for 
strengthening their backgrounds. 

8. Institutions preparing teachers for ele- 
mentary schools should move as rapid- 
ly as possible toward five-year pro- 
grams planned as a unified and well- 
ardculated sequence in bou^ academic 
and professional work. 

• '^ajor Recommendations for Educating 
Teachers of English for the Secondary 
Schoor« 

1. Recruiting able students for teaching 
should begin in secondar}' schools and 
continue in undergraduate years. 

2. The entire college faculty should ac- 
cept responsibility for planning pro- 
grams, selecting candidates, and 
strengthening standards of admission 
for teacher education. 

3. The prospective secondary school 
teacher should give at least 40 per cent 
of his study to general education^ at 
least 40 per cent to academic speciali- 
zation, no more than 20 per cent to 
professional preparation. 

4. Instruction m general education^ the 
major and minor, and professional 
preparation should emphasize the basic 
structures of disciplines and the inter- 
relationships among them.. 

5. The minimum major or minor in En- 
glish should include at least one course 
in composition beyond the freshman 
year, courses in the history of the 
language'and in modem grammar, and 
training in public speaking, in addition 
to a balanced pirogram in literature. 



^ p. 144. 
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6. A minimum professional program 
should include study of the psycholo- 
^cal, social, and philosophical founda- 
tions of public education, a practical 
course in methods, observation in 
schools, and practice teaching. 

7. All segments of the program in teach- 
er education should be subject to con- 
tinued evaluation and intelligent re- 
vision. 

8. While present requirements should be 
consistently enforced, teach'^'^s in 
schools and colleges, through :heir 
subject matter organizations, scholarly 
societies, and professional associations 
should seek jointly to strengthen certi- 
fication requirements. 

• Recommendations to Improve the Qual- 
ity of Instruction*'' 

For five years members of the Commis- 
sion have talked and worked with En- 
glish teachers in all parts of the country. 
Their inescapable conclusion from data and 
direct observation is that a high propor- 
tion-perhaps a majority— of English teach- 
ers know much less about their subject 
than they should know in order to teach 
it even reasonably well. The reasons for 
this condition are many and not easy to 
correct, but further decline is inevitable 
unless immediate efforts are made to im- 
prove training, to tighten certification re- 
quirements in subject study, and to make 
rfie English teacher's job more attractive. 

The recommendations that follow repre- 
sent not an ideal set of standards but a 
reasonable minimum for sound, vigorous 
teaching of secondary school English. Some 
school systems already require and provide 
more than these recommendation^ set forth, 
and the fact that their graduates regularly 
perform better than the average in national 
examinations such as the College Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examinations is evidence 
enough that these recommendations mark 
a level below which schools cannot opcr- 



'The recommendatioas are taken from Free- 
dom and Discsplme in English: Report ci the 
Conrmisston on English (New York: College 
Entrance Examination Bojrd, 1965), pp. 9-13. 
The recommendations on curriculum are not 
included. 
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ate without impairing the quality of instruc- 
tion they offer. 

Professional Standards 

Cenification standards in most states are 
far too low to guarantee that teachers ad- 
mitted to the classroom- are adequately 
prepared for the work they must do. The 
argument that short supply makes increased 
requirements impossible is self-defeating. 
Experience in other professions has shown 
that in the long run both quality and sup- 
ply increase when requirements rise, be- 
cause able students are attracted to those 
professions which set high standards for 
admissioa Because the machinery of state 
certification is complex and difficult to 
change, the onus at present must fall on 
college and university English departments 
to set, independently, sound requirements 
for graduation with teaching cenificates in 
English. 

Recommendation 1. That certification to 
reach secondary school English be based on 
evidence of. creditable work, at the mini* 
mum, of the following kinds: 

formal study of the history and structure 
of the English language 
study in rhetoric and composition above 
the level of freshman course 
work in critical theorj'^ and practice with 
attention to bibliography and library re- 
sources 

at lease one course in speech and the oral 
interpretation of literature 
two semester courses in American litera- 
ture ? 
four semester courses in English litera- 
ture, of which one should be the swdy 
of a single writer (preferably Shake- 
speare) in depth, and of which others 
should rcoresent approaches not exclu- 
sively historical 

at Icitst one course in English social and 
cultural history 

enough study of one foreign language to 
guarantee reading facility. 

Recommendation 2. That, in addition to the 
minimal requirements in 'iubject matter, 
study in pedagogical proces: .c the 

following: 

one course in the psychology of learning 



one course in the. methodology of the 
subject (selection of materials, lesson 
planning, curriculum development, re- 
view of relevant research) 

one course in the history of American 
educational theory and institutions 
one semester of full-time practice teach- 
ing under close and competent supervi- 
sion. 

Recommendation 3. That temporary certifi- 
cates be valid for only one year at a time 
with renewal dependent on evidence of 
professional study, in the subject or in 
pedagogical processes, whichever may be 
lacking in the candidate's preparation to 
meet the requirements listed under 1 and 2. 

Recommendation 4. That school systems 
assume some responsibility for the expense 
of study beyond that required for certifi- 
cation, through stipends, tuition-free 
courses, and substantial salary increments. 

Teaching Conditions 

Although situations differ so greatly that 
what may be reasonable teaching conditions 
in one place will be unreasohably difficult 
in another, the consensus of English teach- 
ers is that unless a ceiling for the teaching 
assignment can be established (Recommen- 
dations 5 through 7) there is little hope for 
materially improved instructioa 

Recommendation 5. That the English teach- 
er be assigned no more than four classes. 

JRecommendation 6. That the average class 
size be no more than 25 pupils. 

Reconmiendation 7. That the English 
teacher be responsible for supervision of 
no more than one continuing extracurricu- 
lar activity during a school year. 
Recommendations 8 through 11 go beyond 
teaching assignments to spell out provision 
for space, equipment, and clerical assistance 
that would be taken for granted in business 
or in another profession but are far too 
seldom available to the teacher. 

Recomnendation 8. That specific class- 
rooms be set aside for English. 

Recommendation 9. That each of these 
classrooms be equipped widi reference 
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books and filing cabinets and wired for 
audio-visual machines, and that all English 
teachers have access to a record player, 
tape recorder, television set, slide machine, 
motion-picture projector, and an opaque or 
overhead projector. 

Reconmendation 10. That ^ace be pro- 
vided for an EngliJi office equipped with 
a typewriter and a duplicating machine, and 
that clerical assistance be available for the 
cutting of stencils and the production of 
teaching materials. ' 

Recommendation IL That in addition to 
the annual budget for the school libraty, 
at least $1 per student per year be allotted 
for purchase and rental of special materials 
in English (books, slides, photographs, spe- 
cial issues of magazmcs, films, and the like). 

• 'Xjualificatibns of Secondary School 
Teachers at English: A nrelimiiiary State* 

The Illinois State-wide Qirriculum Center 
for Preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers of English (ISCPET) is supported 
by funds supplied in accordance with a 
contract with die U. S. Office of Education. 
Representatives of the twenty institutions' 
involved in ISCPET are conducting a five- 
year study of ways of improving teacher 
preparadoa They have prepared as a work^ 
mg guide the preliminary asts of qualifica- 
tions dut follow. The representatives, 
drawn from Departments of English and 
Education, base this statement upon their 
own experience and obser/ation; upon die 
recommendations of an advisory committee 
composed of twelve nadonally known per- 
sons in English, Speech, and Educadon; and 
upon addidonal recommendations from Il- 
linois authorides on cerdficadon, school^ 
administrators, secondary school English 

^From C<^ege En^isb, 27 (November 1965) 



consultants, English department heads, and 
English teachers. 

The lists have these five headings: 
Knowledge of Language; Knowledge and 
Skill in Written Composidon; Knowledge 
and Skill in Literature; Knowledge and 
Skill in Oral Communication; and Knowl- 
edge and Skill in the Teaching of English. 

Aldiough no specific list of competencies 
in general educadon has been prepared, 
there is a consensus that any teacher of En- 
glish should possess at least basic knowl- 
edge of social science, natural science, and 
the humanides other than Englidi, includ- 
ing at least a fair command of a foreign 
language. No attempt has been made to list 
the personal qualides that are involved in 
successful teaching. Such a list, incorporat- 
ing as it must such varied items as integrity, 
willingness to work hard, liking for chil- 
dren, and a pleasant voice, would be litde 
more than a catalog of virtues desirable in 
any human being. 

Persons responsible for planning college 
curriculums based upon the competencies 
must realize that no one-to-one rado exists 
between competencies and courses. That is, 
the attainment of one competency may re- 
quire more than one college course, and, 
conversely, a single course may sometimes 
provide ^sufficient instrucdon to cover sev- 
eral of the competencies. 

In diesc lists, the "minimar level of quali- 
ficadon descr&es the competencies to be 
expected of a secondary school English 
teacher who has no more than a teaching 
minor in English. It may, however, also 
describe the competencies of an English 
major whose ability is only mediocre or 
whose coU^e preparation has been of less 
than average quali^. 

The "good** level of qualificadon de- 
scribes com{>etencies reasonable to expect 
in able or fairly able English majors whose 
ability and' coUe^ preparation have been 
average or better m quality. 



^Aurora Cc^ege 
Bradley University 
De ^ul University 
Greenville CcXlep 
Illinois State Umretnty 

at Normal 
Dlinots Wcsleyan University 



Knox Coll^ 
Loyola University 
Monmouth College 
Mundelein College 
Nordi Central College 
Northwestern University 
Olivet Nazarrne CcHlegc 



Rockford College 
Roosevelt University 
St. Xavier College 
Southern Iliinois University 
University of Chicago 
University of Hlmois 
Western Illmois University 
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The "superior" level of qualificarion de- 
scribes competencies to be expected in high- 
ly able persons ^A^hosc college preparation 
has been of very good or excellent quality; 
it is likely to include graduate work and 
may require some years of peaching ex- 
perience. 

The "minimar' qualifications are not rec- 
ommended* Rather, they are basic to attain- 



ing the "good*' qualifications. Each college 
or university engaged in preparing secondary 
school-teachers of English should, in the 
opinion of those responsible for this report, 
attempt to prepare teachers who have at- 
tained at least the "good" level. 

J. N. Hook 
University of Illinois 



1. KKomsDGE OF Language 



Minimal 



Good 



An understanding ot how Ian- A detailed understanding of ^ 
guage functions how language functions, includ- 

ing knowledge of the principles 
of semantics 



Superior 



A reasonably detailed knowl- 
edge of one system of English 
grammar and a working famili- 
arity with another system 

A knowledge of the present 
standards of educated usage: 
knowledge of the various levels 
of usage and how those levels 
are determined 



A detailed knowledge of at 
least two systems of English 
grammar 



A thorough knowledge of levels 
of usage; some knowledge of 
dialectology, a realization of the 
cultural implicadons of both 

A knowledge of the history of 
the English language, with ap- 
propriate awareness of its pho- 
nological, morphological, and 
syntacdc changes 



Sufficient knowledge to illus- 
trate richly and specifically 
the areas listed under "good" 



2. Knowi.edg£ and Skill in WRrriEN G)MPOsrnoN 



Minimal 
Ability to recognize such char- 
acteristics of good writing as 
substantial and rele\*ant content; 
organization; clarity; appropri- 
ateness of tone; and accuracy in 
mechanics and usage 



Good 

A well-developed ability to rec- 
ognize such characteristics of 
good writing as substantial and 
relevant content; organization; 
clarity; appropriateness of tone; 
and accuracy in mechanics and 
usage 



Superior 
In addition to "^ood** com- 
petencies, a detailed knowl- 
edge of theories and history 
of rhetoric and of the devel- 
opment of English prose 



Perception of the subtleties, 
as well as the complexities, 
in the processes of compos- 
ing 

Ability to give highly per- 
ceptive analysis of the 
strengths and weaknesses in 
the writing of students, to 
communicate this exacdy, 
and to modvate students 
toward greater and greater 
strengths 

Proficiency in producing 
writing of genuine power; 
ability and willingness to 
write for publication 



A basic understanding d the Perception of the complexities 
processes of composing in the processes of composing 



Ability to inalyzt and to com- Ability to analyze in detail the 
municate to students tiie spe- strengths and weaknesses in the 
cific strengths and weaknesses writing of students and to corn- 
in their writing municate the analysis effectivdy 



Ability to produce writii^ with Proficiency in producing writ- 
at least a modicum of the char- ing with at least considerable 
acteristics noted above strength in the characteristics 

noted above 
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3. Kkowlxdgb and Skill in LrraxATuu 



Minimal 



Good 



Superior 



Acqotmtance with the most im- Familiarinr with the important 
portant works of major English works of * major English and 
and American authors American authors; loiowledge 

of the characteristics of various 
genres and of major works in 
English and American literature 
in die genres 



Awareness of the patterns of 
development of English and 
American literature from their 
beginnings to the present 



As part of the awareness of pat- 
terns of development, a knowl- 
edge of such backgrounds of 
English and American literatufc 
as history, the Bible, mythology, 
and folklore 



Ability to read closely an un- Ability to read closely an un- 
familiar literary text of average familiar literary text of above- 
difficulty with comprehension average difficulty with good 
of its content and salient liter- comprehension of its content 
ary characterisdcs and literary characteristics 

Familiarity with a considerable 
body of literature suitable for 
adolescents 



In addition to the "good" 
competencies: 

Intensive and extensive 
knowledge of one or more 
major authors and of at least 
one genre, and one period; 
knoi^edge of major works 
of selected foreign writers, 
both ancient and modem, 
and of comparative literature 



Familiarity with major criti- 
cal theories and schoob of 
criticism 



4. Kko\vl£dg£ ant> Skiix in Oral Communication 



Minimal 



Good 



An understanding of basic prin- An understanding of the princi- 
ciples of preparing and present- pies of group disctission, group 
ing an oral report d^amics, oral reporting, panel 

discussions, classroom dramati- 
zations, and choral reading; an 
understanding of the relation- 
ships between speaking and 
other facets of English 

An awareness of the role of A knowledge of current infor- 
listening in crnnmunicadon madon reladve to listening tech- 
niques 

An ability to speak with clarity An ability to speak clearly and 
and in conformity with present effectively, and in conformity 
standards of educated usage with present standards of edu- 
cated usage 

An ability to read aloud well An ability to read aloud well 
enough for ready comprehen- enough to convey most aspects 
rion of the intexpretive art— mean- 

ing,'^ood, dominant emotions, 
varving emodons» overtones, 
and variety 



Superior 



In addidon to the **good" 
competencies: touches of 
^ expertise and showmanship 
^ that a professional speaker, 
oral interpreter, or actor 
p .ssesses 
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5. Knowledge and Skill in the Teaqiing of English 

Minimal Good 

Some understanding of basic Knowledge of educational psy- 
principles of educational psy- cholog}', especially of the learn* 
chology ing process and adolescent psy- 

chology 



Introductory knowledge of 
American sec'', daiy educatir 



Knowledge of the philosophy, 
organization, an d educ auonal- 
programs of American second* 
aiy education now and in his- ' 
torical perspective 



Superior 

Competence in the knowl- 
edge and application of edu- 
cational psychology-, detailed 
knowledge* of the stages of 
language growth in children 
and youth 



A thorough understJUid'- ; of 
the content; instructional ma- 
terials, and organization of 
secondary EngHsh programs, 
and of the role of English in 
the total school program; 
knowledge of principles of 
curriculum development in 
English 

A thorough knowledge of 
r-the most effective ways to 
teach En^h, to select and 
adapt methods and materials 
for the varying interests and 
maturity levels of students, 
and to develop secjuential as- 
signments that guide, stimu- 
late, and challenge students 
in their study of lang:uage, 
written and oral communica- 
tion, and literature \ 

A relatively thorough knowl- 
edge of corrective and devel- 
opmental reading techniques 

Thorough understanding of 
basic prmciples bf evaluation 
and test construction in En- 
glish 



A basic understanding of the A good understanding' of the 
content, instructional materials, content, instructional materials, 
and organization of secondary and organization^ of secondary 
English programs English programs, and of the 

role of English in the total 
school program 



A basic knowledge of ways to A wide knowledge of effective 
teach English, with an aware- ways to teach. English, to select 
ness of the importance of devel- and adapt methods and materials 
oping assignments that guide for the varying interests and 
students in their study of Ian- maturity levels of students, and 
guage, written and oral com- to develop a sequence of assign- 
munciation, and literature mcnts to guide and stimulate 

students in their study of lan- 
guage, written and oral commu- 
nication, and literature 



Some knmvledge of corrective Moderate knowledge of corrcc- 

and developmental reading tech- rive and developmciital reading, 

niques techniques 

Understanding of basic princi- Broad understanding of basic 

pics of evaluation and test con- principles of evaluation and test 

struction in English construction in English 



• ^Resolutions of the Anglo-American Con- 
ference on the Teaching and Leanung of 
English*^ 



®For reports on the Conference see John 
Dixon, Growth Tfjrough Enf^Ihh (Reading, 
England: The National Association of Teach- 
ers of English, 1967), and Herbert J. Muller, 
The Uses of English (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston, Inc., 1967). 



A blueprint for redirecting the focus of 
English teaching in Anglo-American coun- 
tries emerged from the deliberadons of 
more than fifty scholars and specialists in 
the teaching of English at a month-long 
meering at Dartmouth College held in Au- 
gust and September 1966 under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 
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In concentrated sessions conferees from 
the United Kingdom, Canada, and the 
United States reviewed current practice, 
research and development, and promising 
new ideas affecting the teaching of English 
and the preparation of teachers for all edu- 
cational levels. 

Callii^ for determined action to review 
and reform the teachii^ of English in 
British and American schools. Seminar par* 
ticipants reponed general agreement on the 
following eteveii-point pro^m: 

1. TTic centrality of pupils* explorii^, ex- 
tending, and shaping experiences m die 
English classroom. 

2. The urgency of developing classroom 
approaches stressing the vind, creative, 
dramatic involvement of children and * 
younz people in language experiences. 

3. The importance of directing more at- 
tention to speakine and listening for 
all pupils at all levels, particularly those 
experiences which involve vigorous in- 
teraction among children* 

4. The wisdom of providing young peo- 
ple at all levels with significant op- 
portunities for the creative uses of lan- 
guage—creative dramatics, imaginative 
writing, improvisation, role playing, 
and similar activities. 

5. The significance of rich literary ex- 
periences in the educative process and 
the importance of teachers of Ei^lish 
restud3nng particular selections to de- 



termine their appropriateness for read- 
ins at different levels. 

6. The need to overcome the restrictive* 
ness of rigid patterns of ^'grouping'* 
or ^streaming*' which limit the lin- 
guistic environment in which boys and 
^Is learn Elnglish and which tend to 
inhibit language development. 

7. The need to negate the limiting, often 
s^tifyin^, impact of examination pat- 
terns which oirect attention of both 
teachers and pupils to aspects of En- 
glish which are at best superficial and 
often misleadii^. 

8. The compelling urgency of improvii^ 
the conditions under which English 
is taught in the schools-the need for 
more books and libraries, for better 
equipment, for reasonable class size, 
for a classroom environment which 
will make good teaching possible. 

9. The importance of teachers of English 
at all levels informii^ themselves about 
the scholarship and research ir le 
English language so that their class- 
room approaches n -t guided ac- 
cordingly. 

10. The need for radical reform in pro- 
grams of teacher education, both pre- 
service and inservice. 

11. The imporunce of educating the pub- 
lic on what is meant by good-English 
and what is meant by good English 
teaching. 



The Importance of the Stud/ 

(CcnHnued from page 477) 

English teaching really requires. Some peo- 

Ele dunk the requirements of the Guide- 
nes are unreaUsocally difficult. Others feel 
that they are so general that they cannot 
be effective. Hiese criticisms may be' valid. 
But die reactions of die hundreds of ex- 
perienced individuals involved in this study 
persuaded me and persuaded the other 
members of the Advisory Board who sat 



through the coundess conferences and meet- 
ings all over the country that led up to ^e 
guidelines that any English departmeot=o^ 
any school system that will try honesdy- 
to plan a program in accord with these 
(guidelines will ''professionalize*' its teachers 
and thereby improve its English teaching, 
to a striking degree. 



V Cerfifkafion Requiremenfs To Teach English 
in Elementary or Secondary Scfjoo/— J967 



Eugene E. Slaughter 

Head, Department Engllih 
Southeastern Oklahomo State College 
Durant, Oklohomo 



THIS report on 1967 teacher certifictdon 
updates the similar study of 1964 and 
continues the surveys by John H. Fisher of 
the rCQuirements to teach English in the 
high scnooi and by an NCTE committee of 
the requirements to teach language arts in 
the elementary school. The dau have been 
obtained from the 50 states* the District of 
G)lumbiaf and Puerto Rico and compared 
with the comprehensive studies of Stmnett 
(1967) and Woellner and Wood (1967-68). 
Differences between the figures in the man- 
uals and those contained here are not noted 
unless they affect an interpretation* Two 
definitions which are used liere to clasrify 
all certificates vary from the manuals* use. 
A regular initial certificate is taken to mean 
a probationary or provisional certificate is- 
sued, and renewable or continuing, on state 
prescribed requirements, in contrast to an 
emergency or temporary cerdficate granted 
by special di^>c^don. A standard certifi- 
cate is a regular certificate which is perma- 
nent or may be continued on a prescribed 
number of years* use in teaching and with 
litde or no further prepararion.^ 



^Studies referred to are these: John H« Fisher, 
'^e Look to die High Schods,** College Bn- 
gfisb, 16 (March 191(5) 362-365; Xerdficadoa of 
High School Teachers,** College Bn^isb,\l9 
(AUy 1958) 344-348; ''I960 Cerdficadon fte- 



Scate requirements for teacher certifica** 
don consider age, citizenship, healdi, moral 
character, college studies, and teachmg com- 
petence. Regarding preparation, they imply 
that a teacher needs (i) a libenl educarion, 
(2) one or more concentrations in sub)ectf 
or areas of lanowledge commonly taugnt in 
the schools, (3) a professional educadipn 
that includes the psychological and Sjocso- 
logical foundadons of the teaching-learning 
process, teaching methods, and student 
teaching, and (4) for the elemenury school, 
a subject matter specialized for teaching to 



quirements,** College Engfisb, 22 (January 1961) 
271-275; Eugene E* Slaughter, "1964 Cerdfica- 
don to Teach English in the Elementary or the 
Secondary SchooT,** College Englisb, 25 (May 
1964) 591-604; NCTE committee, The National 
Interest and the Teaching of En^isb (1961), pp. 
39-48; T. M. .Sdnnett,^wid) Edna N. Frady and 
Gleraldine E. Pershii^, A Manual on Certifica- 
tion Requirements for School Personnel in the 
Umted States (Washington, D.C.: Nadonal 
Educadon Association, 1967); Elizabeth H. 
Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood, Reqmements 
for Certification^ J9S7 ^S (O na^o: University 
of Chicago^ 1967); KCTE guidelines for the 
preparadon to teach English and the langu^ 
arts in die elementarv and the secondary school 
were publtdied m Alfred H. Grommon, editor. 
The Education of Teacbers of Bn^isb for 
American Scboob (Appliton-Contury-CfpiFis, 
1963). 
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children. Among die states, although the 
statutes ^>ecify certain requirements to be 
enforced, there is an increasing practice of 
publishing guidelines for planning and ]udg- 
mg programs of teacher education, of ac- 
crediting colleges and univentdes, approv- 
ing their programs, and depending on the 
institutions to recommend the graduates as 
to character, preparation, and competency 
before the certificates are issued. Indeeo, 
most states report using the approved^ro- 
gram a{^oach to some extent (see Sti* lett, 
p. 35). There is also an incre^g practice 
of granting a provbional first license on the 
approved college program and permitting 
successful teachers to convert the initial cer- 
tificate into one which is valid or renewable 
as long as they are teaching. For the conver- 
sbn, there is a tendency to require a fifth 
year of college as well as successful class- 
room experience, and to recoffnize by cer- 
tificate the snidy done beyond the master's 
degree. Certification is mtended to ensure 
minimum preparation and 'competence in 
elementary and secondary school teachers- 
when they begin and u they cominue to 
teach. Proper asoenmen*- of licensed teach* 
ers accordmg to meir qt itfications depemis 
upon the professbnal integrity of the school 
administrators and the teacfiers. It is en* 
forced by a state*s granting of funds and 
accreditation tc die public schools that ob- 
serve the teachers* credentials, and the with- 
iiclding of funds and accreditation from of* 
fenders. Standards for accrediting schools 
are included in dus study when tiiey enforce 
a minimum preparation of teachers.^ 

The totd aaiount of cdl^ credit re* 
quii'ed for certification varies contiderably. 
Of the 52 states (this term will hereafter in- 
clude the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico), 46 require the bachelor^s degree for 
the lov!€St regular tlmentary school cer* 
tificate, and 6 (Idaho, Nebraska, Nordi Da- 
kota, Puerto Rico, South Dakota, and Wn^ 



^Scate standards of school accredhatioci are 
influenced by rmonal aasodadons, eqiedally 
the Nofth Central Assodadon of Colleges and 
Secondary Schook for 19 states and the Nocth- 
•vest Assoct.^lon for 7 states. The NCA requires 
that the h%h schod English teacher have at 
least IL semester hours in the EopiUsh area, with 
adequate preparation in each subjecr taught; the 
NwA« at least 16 hours, udth 6 hours m each 
subjc 



consin) require 2 years of coU^ For the 
stmdsri elementary certificate, 48 states re- 
quire the bachelor's degree, and 11 of diese 
require a fifth year of coll^ within 10 
years after die teacher begins teaching:"^ Ari- 
zona and New York, 5 years; Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Wa^ington« 6 years; 
California and Indiana, 7 years; New Mex- 
ico, 8 years; Connecticut, Kentucky, and' 
Maryland, 10 years. Until new reguhtions 
beccMfne effective, in 4 states an elementary 
teacher with a provisional certificate may 
obtain successive renewals on a few more 
college hours and so teach a long while be- 
fore completing^ the bachelor's degree: in 
rural Nebraska, 24 years, in North Dakota, 
Puerto Rico, and Sbudi Dakou, indefinite- 
ly. For die lov;est regular secondary school 
certificate, the District of Columbia requires 
the master's degree, and die other 51 states 
require the bachelor's degree. For the swh 
da^rd secondary certificate, all states require 
the bachelor's degree, and 13 of diem re- 

guire a fifth year of college within 10 years: 
listria of Columbia as prerequisite, Ari^ 
zona, California, and New York, 5 year^ 
Oregon, Penn^Ivania, Rhode Island, and 
Wauiington, 6 years; Indiana, 7 years; New 
Mexico, 8 years; CDnnecticut, Kenmcky, 
and Maryland, 10 years.^ 

SINCE 1964 there has been an increase in 
the college preparation required for cer- 
tification, and a further increase announced 
For the standard elementary or secondary 
certificate Kentucky requires a fifth year of 
preparation to be completed by the tenth 
year of sciirvice. Idaho has moved from a 
3-ycar college requirement to a bachelor^s 
degree for the lowest reg\ ;;iecondary cer- 
tificate. For the initial elementary certificate, 



^Because he defines the low^ rq;ular cer- 
tificate differendy, Dn Stinnea reports Call* 
fomia as having a 5-year minimum co^*^ prep- 
aration for the elementary or secondiry school 
teacher, Idaho requirtiy die bachelcc*s donree 
as a minimum for the elementary school teaoier, 
and Arizona setting a fifth year of codege mS a 
minimum for the secondary school teacher* Cal- 
ifornia r.,zts a conditional credential on a bach- 
elor's degi'ee for secondary teachers through S 
years of fet^ce, and for dementarj*^ teachers 
through 7 years. Arizona grants an inidd sec- 
ondary certificate, valid 5 years, on a b^'helot's 
d^iree. 
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Nebraska has raised the minimum from 40 
to 60 semester hours, and Montana from 2 
years of college to a bachelor*s degree. An- 
nounced increases in minimums for the low- 
est regular elementary certificate arc these: 
Idaho, 96 semester hours m l96Sy bachelor's 
degree in 1972; North Dakota, bachelor's 
degree in 1969; South Dakota, badielorV de- 
gree for mdependent school districts in 1968, 
for rural schools in 1970; Wisconsin, bach- 
elor's degree in 1972. 

The tables at the end of the survey give 
the elementary certificate requirements, ex- 
pressed m semester hours, which each state 
reported for 1964 and 1967 as minimums in 
English (including! speech, dramatics, and 
journalism), in professional education, and 
in reading methods, childrcvVs literature, and 
combined language arts f<^ the dementiry^ 
school. For the English area, the require- 
ments range from 6 to 24 hours, with clus- 
terii^ at 6 and 12 hours; for both ytxxs; 
median 8 hours in 1964, 6|hours in 1967 In 
1967, 5 states reported higher minimums, 
and 1 state lower, than in 1964. The stares 
and their changes of English minimums 
from 1964 to 1967 are as follows: Virginia 
increased from 15 to 18 hours; Mississippi, 
12 to 15; Arkansas, 6 to 12; Delaware, 8 to 
12; and Illinois, 8 to 9; Vermont decreased 
from 1 8 to 15 hours. For proiessional educa- 
tion, the r ^uirementt range from 16 to 36 
hours in 1964, 16 to 40 hours in 1967; for 
both years, median, 24 hours, with cluster- 
ings at 18, 20, 24, and 30 hours. In 1967, 
6 states reported higher minimums, and 4 
states lower, than in 1964. The states and 
their changes of education minimums from 
1964 to 1967 are as follows: Puerto Rico in- 
creased from 21 to 24 hours; Kentucky, 24 
to 33; Idaho, 20 to 24; North Carolina, 18 
to 24; Ohio, 21 to 28; Wyoming, 20 to 23; 
Alabama decreased from 30 to 27; Illinois, 
18 to 16; New Hampshire, 27 to 24; Utah, 
30 to 26 hours. Most states did not report 
-specific requirements in elementary school 
' language arts, even though thev indicated a 
' requirement in the area. By tne states that 
specified, 2 to 3 hours each for reading 
methods and children's literature were re- 
ported in 1964 and 1967; and for combined 
language arts a range from 2 to 12 hours, 
median, 3 hours, for both years. 
The tables at the end of this survey also 



give th secondary certificate requirements, 
expressed in semester hours, which each 
state reported for 1964 and 1967. The re- 
quired professional education ranges from 
12 to 30 hours, median 18 hours, for both 
years. In 1967, 6 states reported higher min- 
imums for education, and 2 states, lower, 
xhm in 1964. The states and their changes of 
education requirements from 1964 to 1967 
are these: Pueno Rico increased from 21 to 
24 hours; Kentucky, 17 to 26; Ohio, 17 to 
18; Montana, 16 to 18; Arizona, 24 to 30; 
Utah, 18 to 21 hours; the District of Colum- 
bia decreased from lS to 15 hours; Alabama 
24 to 21 hours. The minimuxn^in English 
(often including speech^ dramlidcs, ^nd 
lournalism) required for teaching English 
as a full load of 3 or more classes ranges 
"from 12 to 40 hours, median, 24 hours, for 
both years. 1^^^ c specifically, in 1967, for 
teaching Eng >h as a principal assignment 
in high school, 3 states require the teacher 
to have only 12 hours of college English; 
5 states, 15 hours; 2 states, 16 hours; 9 states, 
18 hours; 1 state, 19 hours; 2 states,r20Lhours; 
1 state, 22 hours; 14 states, 24 hours; 1 state* 
?8 hours; 8 states, 30 hours; 5 states, 36 
hours; 1 state, 40 hours. In 1967, 5 states 
showed an increase, 6 states a decrease, as 
compared to 1964 English minimums for a 
major teaching asdgnment. The 6 states 
whose reports indicate a decrease in the 
English requirement are Puerto Rico down 
from 36 to 30 hours; New Mexico, 24 to 18; 
Oklahoma, 24 to 18; West Virginia, 24 to 
18; Alaska, 16 ro 12; Colorado, ^8 to 12 
hours. The states showing increasi^ in the 
English prc^ ^ration required for teaching a 
full Englbh load are these: Minnesou from 
15 to 36; North Carolina, 30 to 36; Virginia, ^ 
24 to 30; Wyoming, 24 to 30; Utah, 12 to 
15 hours. The 13-year box score on the rela- 
tion of the states' education and Enelish 
requirements for the English -^acher in nigh 
school is as follows: 



Less education 

than English 
Same amount 

of each 
More education 

.than English 31 29 

Total states 



1954 1957 1960 1964 1967 
11 15 25 32 29 
7 5 7 5 6 
20 15 17 
49 49 52 ~52~ 52 
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The major, esptaaOy 2 teaching major in 
the area of En^isb, is receiving increased 
attenrion . In the 1960 reports^ 23 states 
marked the requirement '*unq>ecifiedv*' in 
1964 only 9 states fuled to supply scansdcs 
or description for die English major, and in 
^1967* widi the trend continuing steadily to- 
ward the use of an approved program for 
teacher education, only 4 states replied *^in- 
q)ecified»*' three of whom declared they 
were permitting tfie institutions to plan the 
major program. The tables, below, \iith the 
notes on diem, reveal a desire to have pro- 
^>ccuve Engli^ teachers follow a full pat- 
tern of coll^ studies in literature and the 
En^ish language, not only in the bachelor*s 
program but also in graduate courses. Guide- 
lines issued by the states for a teaching area 
in English require from 24 to 51 hours in 
1964, 18 to 54 hours-in 1967, median, 30 
hours for both years: These requirements 
reported for 1967 are distributed as follows: 
1 sate, 54 hours; 1 state, 51 hours; 2 states, 
50 hours; 2 stares, 48 hours; 1 state, 42 hours; 
1 state, 40 hours; 8 states, 36 hours; 1 state, 
34 hours; 3 states, 32 hours; 16 states, 30 
hours; 1 state, 28 hours; 1 state, 25 hours; 
9 states, 24 hours; 1 state, 18 hours; 4 states, 
.un^>eciiied. 

The credit which is allowed on the En- 
glish certificate for college courses in ^>eech, 
dramadcs, and journalism is often unqieci- 
fied (19 states). WSen reported, it ranges 
from-0 to 18 hours In 1964, from 0 to 36 
hours in 1967; median for both years is 6 
hours. Sometimes this allowance appears to 
be a compromise made to obtain enough 
teachers to fill school posidons, but it also 
reflects^ convicdon that an English teacher 
needs college preparadon in these areas. 
Effects of counting speech, etc., on the En- 
glish minimum are illustrated by the 1967 
r^rts of 16 staten New Mexico provides a 
composite of 54 hours in the Englidi area, 
allows 36 hours for speech^ etc., nets 18 
hours for language, literature, and composi- 
don. The compairable figures for others run 
thus: Connecdcut, District of Columbia, and 
Virginia, 12 of 30, net 18 hours; Missouri, 
5 of 24, nets 19; West Virginia, 3 of 20, nets 



17; Hi .ois, 8 of 24, nets 16; Utah, 27 of 42, 
nets 15; Kansas, 9 of 24, nets 15; Soudi Da- 
kota, 10 of 25, nets 15; Arizona, 5 of 18, i;^ 
13; Alabama and Wyoming, 6 of 18, net 12; 
Idaho, 18 of 30, nets 12; Nevada and North 
Dakota, 6 of 16, nets 10 hours. Only 13' 
states ii; 1967 (2 states fewer than in 1964) 
require every one who teaches Ei^^ in 
high school to have at least 20 semester 
hours in Englidi language, literature, and 
composidon, not including speech, dramat- 
ics, and journalism. They are Florida, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Marjdand, Missis- 
sippi, New York; Nordi Carolina, Ohio, 
Puerto Rico, Tennessee, Texas, and Wash- 
ti^on. 

For teaching Fjiglish in high school less 
than half time, 12 states do not require as 
much college Englbh as for teaching a full ^ 
load. Delaware, Minnesota, ' and Pennsyl- 
vania require 36 hours for teaching Ei^ish 
full time and 18 hours for 2 classes; likewise. 
New Hampshire, 30 and 12; Puerto Rico, 
30 and 24; Wyomii^, 30 and 18; Vermont, 
30 and 15; Oregon, 28 and 20; Nebraska, 24 
and 18; Arkansas and Hawaii, 24 and 12; 
Massachusetts, 18 and 9. The minimums for 
a part load of English which are given in 
the tables below range from 9 to 40 hours of 
college En^jsh (sometimes allowing speech, 
dramatics, and journalism), with dustering 
at 24, for both years; median is 20 in 1964, 
18 in 1967. In 1967 these mimmums are dis- 
tribu tcd as follows: 1 state, 40 hours; 2 
states, 36 hours; 4 states, 30 hours; 12 states, 
24 hours; 1 state, 22 hours; 3 states, 20 hours; 
1 state, 19 hours; 13 states, 18 hours; 2 states, 
16 hours; 6 states, 15 hours; 6 states, 12 
hours; 1 state, 9 hours. In 1967, 4 states re- 
ported higher minimums, and 7 states lower, - 
than in 1964. The 7 states showing a decrease 
are Puerto Rico down from 36 to 24 hours, 
Vermont from 30 to Ji5, Delaware and New 
Mexico and Wyoniingfrom 24 to 18, Colo- 
rado from 18 to 12, Alaska from 16 to 12. 
The states reporting an increase in mini- 
mums for a part load are these: North Cdro- 
lin^ frppi 30 to 36 hours, Virginia from 24 
to 30, Minnesota from 15 to 18, Utah from 
12 to 15. 
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1967 ELEMENTART SCHOOL CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
TO TEACH ENGUSH LANGUAGE AKTS 
Expressed in Semester Honrs 
G=Kr»diiate credit. U=ttpspcctficd. U-R=unspecilied»reqtiired. 



STATE 



Mintmnm 
GoUece Eoietish 
( incIudinK speech. 



Specialized Subject Mitter in^ielish Lao^ice Arts 



(2) 
Readinc 

Metliods 



Ch^dnm's 
Literatiue 



LanKuaise Arts 



(5) , 

Education 
(stuHlsfd 





1964 


1967 


1064 


1^67 


1964 


1967 


I9S4 


1967 


.1964 


1987 


Puerto Rico 


24 


24 


U 


V 


U 


U 


U-R 


U-R 


21 


24 


Kcatndtsr 


18 


18 


U 


U 


3 


3 


U 


U 


24 


24-t'9G 


Viriinift 


15 


18 


U 


U 




U 


3 


U 


18 


18 


lodkuM 


15 


15 


U 


U 


U-R 


U-R 


U 


U 


27 


27 


LoansiBaa 


15 


15 


U 


u 


3 


3 


3 


3 


24 


24 




12 


15 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


36 


39 


Vcsmont 


18 


15 


U 


U 


U 


U 


3 


3 


18 


18 




15 


15 


3 


3 


U 


3 


U 


U 


20 


20 


AteboM 


14 


14 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


30 


27 




14 


14 


U 


U 


U • 


U 


U 


U 


30 


30 



Fmetto ttko. Wbetiker based on the 68*bonr normal 
diploma or the bachelor's defvccw the certificate requires 
24 houss in English and m coarse to the teaching of 
Eagliih Of a jecood language. 



Ktmtm^, Approved pcogram of general education 
seqvircs 24 boors indoding compo sit ioo, literatuicw and 
electxvcs in speedi and htnnaoities. 



Virmim. 



* • • • • Q 

The 18 hours of Englifh shown in the taMe 
childien*is literabue and bnguagr arts. Accord- 
ing to the appUcanfs preparation, the certificate is en- 
doocd for Cradcs 4-7» ^Grades l-3» or kinlergarten 
(which rcqpdres 24 boors of special woric in health, edu- 
catiooal» and derelopmental needs of children under 6 
years old). A postgraduate certificate is abo gmOed on 
the master's or the doctor^s degree. 



tmdima. Provisfooal certificate specifies 15 hours in- 
dodfatg at ni ct ui e of En^tsh language, oral and written 
csipressaoo, world and tiiildren^s literature. Frofes^jd 
certificate, based on master's degree, re<|uires 8 hours 
of graduate credit in each subject converted to pcofes- 
nooal cndocscment. 



Lotiuiana. Usual lequirement in elementary language 
arts is 3 hours of spee^ and 3 hours of chitdren^s lit- 
erature as part of 22 houn of elementary special^tioo. 



MisstotppC Cbss-A elementary school teacher's cer- 
tificate, based on an a p prove d bachelor's degree pro- 

» requires 12 hours of English and 3 boors of 
as part of 48 hours in general education, 3 
b;urs of reading methods and 3 houn of language arts 
eombination as part of 18 hours in proiFtssional educa* 



tioR, and 3 hours <»f children's Ittenture as part of 21 
hours in q^ectalized elementary education. 



VrrmonC The state i$ phasing out elementary cer- 
tificates issued on less than the bachelors degree; 1970 
will end those granted on tfeo yean of college prcpara- 
t JO. The certificAte based on a bachelor's degree re- 
quires completion of program approved for elementary 
teach.r education or a badielor's degree, phis 18 hours 
of profcssMMMl education which includes 3 honss of 
language arts and 9 hours of elementary curricuhnn and 
teaching. For a certificate a Inndercarteo teacher murt 
complete an approved bachelor's dsgree program for 
kmcfergarten or complete an elementary certificate pro- 
gram pkrt 9 hours of content, materials, and methods 
for kindergarten leveL 



West Vir^nku Both pcovlsiooal and pro f essional cer. 
tificate reciutre 15 hours of English composition, gram- 
mar, literature, and speech, and 20 hours of education 
with 3 hours in reading methods. 



A*tbama. 1967 data in table arc for class-B elemen- 
tary professional certificate, which is valid for 8 yean. 
The 14 hbun of English must include one course in 
speec... Class-A elementary professional certificatev valid 
10 years, requires a master's degree in elementary edu- 
cation: class-AA elementary professional certificate; 
valid 12 yean, requires completion of a sixth-year pro- 
gram of graduate study (a year beyond the master's 
degree) in a standard fnstitution approved for a doc- 
toral degree. AH three classes of certificate may be con- 
tinued upon evidence of a specified period of successful 
teadiing or additional study. 



Maim. Provisional certificate is renewable every 5 
yean upon teadiing and 6 boon of additional credit. 
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1967 ELEMENTART SCHOOL CEBTinCATlON REQUIREMENTS 
TO TEACH ENGLISH LANGUAGE ART^ 
EipTdsed in Semester Hours 
Austen. G=tntd\»Mmt credit U=ttiispecilied. U-R=!ms|wct6cd-ieqttirrd. 











Specialized Subfcct Matter in EosU^h LanKuage Arts 


(5) 

Professional 
Edncattoa 
(standard 

certificate) 


STATE 


l^f ifiitniim 
CdUMeEosltsh 
( iaclndmg specdi, 
etc) 


(2) 
BcadisiC 
MctboS 


Uteiatam 


(4) 

Language Arts 
tnceneral 




1964 




1987 


1964 


1987 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


Arimisas 


6 




12 


U 


U 


U 


3 


U 


U 


18 


18 


Debwm 


8 




12 


3 


3 


U 


U 


U 


U 


30 


30 


IdaV> 


12 




12 


U 


U 


f> 


U 


U-R 


u 


20 


24 




12 




12 


U 


V 


U 


U 


2 


u 


20 


26 


Nebraska 


12 




12 


U 


U 


U 


U 


V 


u 


18 


18 


North CkroliM 


It 




12 


U 


2 


2 


3 


V 


u 


18 


24 


OUo 


12 




.12 


U 


2 


3 


3 


3 


u 


21 


28 


PcBBsylvMrift 


12 




12 


U-R 


U-R 


U 


U 


U-R 


U-R 


18+12G 


184-12G 


SoutkCaioliM 


12 




12 


U-R 


3 


3 


3 


U 


U 


21 


21 




12 




12 


U 


U 


U 


U 


12 


12 


24 


24 


Tens 


12 




12 


U 


U 


U 


U 


6 


6 


18 


18 


lUinois 


8 




9 




2 


U 


U 


U-R 


9 


18 


16 


Noctk Dakota 


U 




9 


U 




U 


3 


U 


8 


16 


16 



Atkmmsmt. Data art for standard certificate. Anyone 



tondMf^s master cefUfeate br comptetwa ^ nms^t 
related to .the elementary cumct -m and 12 boms ot 



as 7«rt 



Detmtcare. Teadunc o£ readioc is fcqnircd 
of tU 30 boms in pcolcssaooni odncalioo. 



IiUto. Frovisional cettificate* whiA « conswlered «fc 
cmerieocy license altbonsh it valid 3 y<«»*J« » 
meil^on 18 boms of additioonl coUete 
nvaid the standard ccitiScate. dbes not medy how 
mudi Englbb; it requires 8 horns m cdocotioD. 



Iforyfand. Advanced profcsttonal ceitifi»te^iwmtorf 
after 10 yem of teaching under a slamlardcert»l>c«»», 
is iisocd on a master's degree or ik •y'^T" gy?fS 
of 34 booss-of wbtch one half is ekcti^-e c ootwtt and 
ooo balf may be in professiooa] education couises. 



reading methods. Ibe pattern allows 18-24 hours of 
concsnlration in an acaaemic field. To tiK* pic.nsiooal 
certificate^ tbe permanent certificate a? U 24 hoots of 
graduate credit; 12 in e d u cation aiMl 12 i 
subfects. 



Nrbmsfto. Reqmremrats i^*©*;"* for ^ J^t^ 
cottificate based att m badiehir't «*?«S^lj2iS5J?^ 
mentary teacher an faittiU rural ^J^I.^SSfeS^S 
issncd GO «0 hours in teachor educatspo. A piofesstorial 
oertitcate is issued on an approved fiith-yenr pro-am. 



North CmnUuu, Professional education, of 24 houo 
includes 6 stm-^ hows of fuU-timo^student teMrhmf. 
Minimum scorrs required on National Teacher Rami- 
nations (comn^on and appropriate field) in 1968 are 
500 at bachelor^s decree levd, 600 at master's degree 
level 



Sooth Corolma. Resular certificate requires 12 hours 
of English composition and literature, 3 hours of cbit- 
dren's Itterature in efementary spe ri a ltrati oo, and read- 
ing metbods in education. A one^ycar provisiooal cer- 
tificate is issued on a bocbeloc^s d«Bee which does not 
include the required professional educatioo* See Secoo* 
d%iy Requirements for note on use of es a mt natioos for 
certification. 



Tenaenee* 



Profes si on a l certificate requires 6 hours of 
_ . jns and 10 hours of humanities including 
literature^ and 24 boors of education, and allows 12 
>ours of Uaxnave arts in 26 hours of elemencary spe- 
cialization. Temporary certificate, renewable every 2 
years on 8 additional hours, im'tiathr r*<^uires 4 hours of 
education, and does not specify otherwise. An endorse- 
ment for ktndergaiten to Grade 3 requires additional 
study in diild frowth and deve l opment for ages 5-10 
and in appropriate materials and methods. An advanced 
c ertifi c at e it usoed on the master's degree. 



rexat. Data in table aro uintmums I'or either tbe 
provisional certificate based on tbe bachelor's degree or 
tbe orofessional certificate issued on a fifth-year college 
pro '101* 



ninioit. An standard elementary, high school, or 
special certificates are issued on the basts of graduation 
from an approved program in an Illinois institution or 
an out-of-state institution accredited by tho NCATE. 



Ohio. No comment. 



FennstAfJonia. Data above are for tbe permanent cer- 
tificate. Provisional certificate requires 12 houa in tbo 
humanities, 18 bouts of educabon, and 18 boufi of 
elementary specialization including language arts and 



North Dckota. Data in table were reported as typical 
for teacher assignment Whether the certificate is 
granted on 64 hoitrs or tbe bachelor's degree, the re- 
quiremf*nt in English and elementary specialization Are 
set by tiie accredited college, and the minimum in edu- 
cation is 16 hours. Bachelors degree will be required 
as a minimum after Jub^ 1960. 
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1967 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CERTinCATTON REQUIREMEXTS 
TO TEACH ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



A = area. G= graduate credit. 



Expressed In Setncster Hooo 
U=uivpecified. U*R=iiocp«cilied*i«q[iiirDd. 



~^ STATE 



(1) 

CoUcM English 
(Intlndmgtpiirh, 
«lc) 



Sp9dmHnd Sobl^t IUtt«r to EosUsb Unr»«<» Aits 



<2) 



Chiidwn** 
UUnton 



(4) 
LangttngsAiti 
fageneral 



(5) , 

PrOMSSMKUU 

Ed n caKoo 
(standaid 
certificate) 





19M 


19G7 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


Mtssouri 


8 




o 


2 


2 


2 


2 


A 


20 


20 


Soodi Dakota 


7 




U 


U 


U 


U 


U-R 


U.R 


26 


26 


Caltfomia 


6 




U 


u 


U 


U 


U 


U 


20 


20 


Coonectictit 


6 




u 


u 


U 


u 


u 


V 


30 


30 


Newjencr 


6 




U-R 


U-R 


U 


U-R 


U-R 


U.R 


30+U 


30 


XcwMcsxo 


6 


6 


U 


U 


U-R 


U-R 


3 


2 


24+6G 


30 


OkUIXMM 


6 


6 


U 


U 


U 


U 


6 


6 


21 


21 



Missouri. Regular oeitificate tecmircs 5 hcmxs of coro- 
potiKon, i)wtonc» and crammar, plus 3 hours of speech 
or FntfM> Of the 20 houxs required in cdocatioo, 4 to 
5 must be m rcadinc methods and language 'arts; and of 
the specxaUzatioo^ 2 hours must be in children's litera- 
tnsa. Provisaooal certificate permits deficiencies of 24 
boais» bot the teacher must have 5 hovirs in educatioB. 



South Dakotm. Both the baccalaureate and the 60- 
bour certificate require 7 hours in English: oomp 

5. a nfjir h ^ T1^ SB Immm aI Minr^lviB ian mr wl ' 



5* specdi 2. The SB hours ot education 
degree must include a c^rrce in lanft 
GO'^our certificate requirt^ 15 boon of 
c er ti fi ca t ion teadiers must have at least a bacbelof^s 
degree to tea^ in indqpendent school districts after 
Ju^ 1968 or in rural schools after 1970. 



C^Ufanda. An applicant for a certificate must haire 
a year of Eoglbh and demonstrated competence in com- 
position for the bachelor's degree. He may also have 
EocUsh as the required miiM>r or major, or he may 
iacnide En^isb as one subfect in the bunumitxes diversi- 
fied major. Regular credential ref|uires 5 years €>f coUeiQe 
preparation: condittooal cscderttial i *:..j«d on badielor^s 
de^te) is limited to a total lifle of 7 years. 



ConnecticuL Data apply to both initial and continn- 
tng certificate. An applicant u4k> presents a planned 
program of college preparation, indoidtng practice teach- 
inC but lacks not more than 6 hours in specific l e quir cd 
counes may issned a one-year certifioite. Witma 10 
ymn the initial certificate must be converted into the 
standard certificate^ whidi requires a fifth year of 
coliQge. 



New Jersey- Besides 30 hours of edocatiooal tfaoory. 
includiiv reading methods and language arts, die tegu- 
lar certificate requites 150 clock hours of student teadfc- 
ing. 90 of which must be dassioom teac^iing. An emer* 
gency elementary sdiool certificate may be 
90 hours of coUeice ctcdiL 



New Uexieo. Data above apply to the coottrming 
elementary s^mmI certi fica te for teachers. Guidelines for 
a provisiooal (inttial) certificate prescribe 6 boors of 
Fnglfsh, 2 hours of lang^tage arts and children's lit- 
erature in 24 bouts of elementary specialization* and 
unspecified hoots in medk>ds as part of 24 boors in 
cdocatsott. The provisional ceitificale cannot be re- 
newed beyood a total use of 8 yeats. For the coo- 
tinuing five-year deme:&aty certificate based on a 
planned five-vear coUege program with 30 graduate 
hours* untpecxfied boms may be in lancuage arts as part 
of 12 bouts in specialized conte nt and 6 noors of edu- 
cation. Abou English may be nn area of concentration. 
18 or 24 hours at baccaiaoreat» level* 18 to 36 hours 
at graduate levet A language arts specialist in the 
elementary school must have a valid elementary cettifi* 
cate with a minimum of 36 bouts in langoaca atts. 



OkSahamm. Ordinarily* the approved institutiooal pro- 
gram for the standard certificate requires 6 to 8 hours 
of English language and composttkm; 2-3 hours of 
speech and 6-8 hours of children's Uterature* reading 
methods, and other boguage arts as a pan of 25 
^ rrs in specialization. Also, a required minor subject 
centratioB of 18 hours may be in English. The 21 
nours of edocatioo includes psy^iology* social founda- 
tions, evaloatioo, student teachias. The provlsiona] and 
the t^poraty certificate require an unspecified amount 
of work in English and in the language arts as a part 
cf the specialization (18 houn for the provisional, 14 
hours for the temporary certificate). 
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196. a^Ma^NTART school CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
lO TEACH EXGUSH LANGUAGE A^T^ 
^ Expressed in Semester Hours 

A=>rc»> C=gndi»te edit. U=iiii5pectfied. U*R=uiispecified*re<ji. ed. 



STATE 



Mfaumum 
Colleise English 
( indiuOojs speccb, 
etc.) 



Specialized Subject Matter in Enslish Language Arts 



iieadmc 
Methods 



Language Arts 



Professional 
Education 
(standard 





1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


Alaska 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


24 


24 


Arizoaa 


6 


U 


U 


5 


U 


3 


6 


6. 


24 


24 


Colorado 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 




U 


D.a 


U 


U 


U-R 


3 


U-R 


3 


12 


12 


24 


24 


Florida 


8 


U 


o 




U 


U 


U 


U 


20 


20 


Georgia 


13 


U 


U 


U-R 


U 


U 


3 


U 


20 


20 


Hawaii 


U 


U 


U-R 


U 


U 


U 


U 


u 


I84-U 


I8+6G 


Iowa 


U 


U 


V 


U 


U.R 


U 


U-R 


u 


20 


20 


Kansas 


12 


U 


V 


U 


U 


U 


U-R 


u 


24 


24 


Massadusetts 


U 


U 


V 


U 


U 


U 


U 


u 


18 


18 


Midu'eui 


12 


U 


V 


U-R 


U 


U-R 


U-R 


U-R 


20 


20 



Alaafttt. For segular certificate tfie 24 boors of 
edocatioo must include S bours in elementary methods 
and a oonne in student teadunf. Pkovisiooal and emer- 
Scncy certificates are issued to persons boldii^ m 
bachelor's deforce but bcking some required profiessional 
education. 



Afisona. Initial certificate^ vabd 5 yean, requires geo- 
cral education in five fields whkb hidude commonioi- 
tion and bumanities; academic concentration may be 
in En^tsK 30 bonn for a mafor» 12 to 18 boun for 
a aunor. Standard certificate ad«ls to initial certificate le- 
qoircaietits; master's detrce or 30 boors of approved 
npper-division or graduate work increasing tobU pro- 
fry w w a l cducatioa to 40 bouts. A ooe-year» rMm-renew- 
able permtt to teach in elementary or secondary sdiool 
may be med to holders of a badielor's decrre includ- 
tng 18 boon of proicssiooal preparation «ritb s^Jdent 
tc£.:iing» 



'"'''>rMlo. For the regubir certificate (Type A)» re- 
ae> J every 5 years* Uie teacto may oualiAr |qr any 
«• plans. See details nndcr tfaa Scooodary Re^ 
quiAunciits for Colorado. 

a a # a a 

Oitfrfct of Cofombio: Ko comment. 



Ftortda. The 20 boors of piofossional edncatioii 
inchides foundations of education* general methods* the 
teacbin^p of reading* and teadiing internship. Instead 
of the mtermhip of 6 boun* a teacher may present 2 
yean of teaching with 3 boun of directed teaching or 
3 years of tc£chinc. Three ranks of elementary certifi- 
cate are issued with reqnirements as follows: Rank III— 
a bachelor's degree with a nrnor in elementary educa- 
lion or a bachelor's degre# with 21 boun in elementary 
edocatioo inclodtng mattriak for t^chinc children* na- 
ture stxidy or science* social s^tdies* health and physical 
educatioo» art* music» and arithmetic; Rank ll-a mas- 
ter's degree with a graduate ma|or in elementary edu- 
cation or a mavt s degree with 27 houn in elementary 
education including the areas specified for Rank III; 
Rank I—a doctor's degree with a doctorsl major in 
elementary education or a doctor's degree with 33 
boun (at least 6 at gradttate level) in t* areas speci- 
fied for Rank III. For use of examtnatlot. in certuca- 
tion» see tb^ note under Secondary Requirements. 



Georgia. Data refer to the regular ceitificata based 
on a bachelor's defret. Elamentaiy school proftssiooal 



certificates are also issued: one based on a master's 
degree (which inchtdes 10 bours of educational ps>'- 
chotogy and citrriculum and 17 hmirs of content sup- 
plementmg thn teaching fields), and one based on a 
surth-yw progxam (a year briood the master's de- 
gree). The two years of graduate study should be 
planned JPve Uie teacb^ 33 hours of content in the 
tMdimg fjeUs. 10 hours o: educational psychology, and 
10 hours m sdiool programs and problems. 



Hofran. Provisional certificate recioires 18 houn of 
^ucation* die professional certificate 24 hours, of which 
6 must Kr m graduate courses. Besides the courses in 
edttcaticiiL both certificates reo»* ^e practice teachfaig or 
S >caa of teaching experience the elementaiy school. 



Iowa. Typically* approved iostitutiooal programs, all 
of which pfov* V a gei»eral edncatkm core of 40 boun 
and a concer don in an academic area, include En- 
glish, children rature* and language arts method*. 



Kansas;. An initial elementary school certificate, valid 
three years and after 2 yean of teadiing renewable for 
5 yean. Is issoed on an approved bachelor's degree pro* 
gram which requires 50 bcrnn of general education (in- 
cluding 12 houn of oral and written communications* 
Uteratore, and foreign languages)* 24 boun of profes- 
siorud education, and 15 boun in specialized elenMntary 
school content and methods courses (which may include 
language arts). Subsequent five-year renewals require 
specified additional experience and college credit. A 
one-year certificate may be issued to an out-of-state ap- 
plicant who has a starnlaid certificate based on a de- 
gree program that includes 35 boun of general educa- 
tion and 12 houn of professional education. 



Massachusetts* No comment. 



Michigan. Althou|b preparation for the elementary 
school certificate vanes, approved programs in MiclUsan 
institutions reouire language arts including reading 
methods And children's literature. The provisional cer«* 
tificate; based on an approved bachelor's degree pro* 

rm, is valid 5 yean; with 3 yean of teaching under 
and an additkmal 10 boun of college credit a 
taacfaar may be issued a perauuMttt cettiMte, 
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TO TEACH ENGUSH l^ANGUAGE ARl^ 
Expressed iu Semester Hours 
A=area. G=snidiiale credit. U=unspccified. U-R=<mspccified-required. 



STATE 



(1) 

Mmimuni 
CoUneO^nglisb 
( mcliioinc speech. 



Specialized Subject Matter in English Lanfuage Arts 



Readmx 
MethMb 



Cbild^'s 
Literature 



(4) 

Language Arts 



(5) 
Professional 
Educattoa 
(standard 
certificate) 





1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


19&1 


1967 


1964 


1967 


Minnesota 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


30 


30 


Montana 


U 


U 


U 


U 


u 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


Nevada 


U 


u 


U 


o 


u 


U 


U 


U 


30 


30 


New liampshiro 


U 


u 


U 


3 


u 


U 


U 


3 


27 


24 


New York 


U 


u 


U 


U-R 


U-R 


U-h 


2 


U-R 


36+U 


40 


Oregon 


10 


u 


2 


U-R 


U 


U-R 


U 


U-R 


20 


20 


Rhode Island 


U 


u 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


36 


304-U 


Utah 


6 


u 


U 


. 2 


u 




4 


8 


30 


26 


Washington 


U.R 


U.R 


u 


U 


u 


U 


U.R 


U-R 


24'fU 


24'fUG 


Wisconsin 


U 


U 


U.R 


U-R 


u 


U 


U-R 


U-R 


26 


20 


Wyoning 


6 


U 


U 


U 


V 


u 


10 


U 


20 


23 



MirmeMta, No comment. 



MontmuL Requirements for the pfuvisiooat and the 
standafd certificate, bc^h based ^be bncbelor^s de- 
gree, depend upon the progra' gved for the insti- 
tutioo which prepared the te- A professional cer* 
tificate» based on an appro* Jk-ycar program^ is 
also available. 



Setodtt. Data above ap* « the standard certificate. 
Although course work is n^ pecified, a rct|uirement^ of 
6 hours in basic subjects includes methods of teaching 
laD^uage aits. Upon request of a county superintendent, 
an emeigeocv elementary certificate may be issued on 3 
years of college preparation. This 5-year emergency 
certificate is not rencwaible, and the holder must com- 
plete the bailor's degree to remain in leaching. Also, 
a professional elementary certificate b granted on a 
roaster's degree. 



Sew Hampshire. Standard elementary c er tificate h 
issued on a bachelor^s degree in a program for ele* 
mentary school teachers. Secondary teachers and liberal 
aits graduates of accredited colleges must include ele- 
mentary teaching of reading 3 hours and language arts 
3 hours as part of 24 hours of professicoal education 
in the requirement for the elenaei^aiy certificate. 



New York. For a teadier in nursery or elementary 
school throogb Grade 6, the provisional certificate 
(vaJid 5 yean) requires 75 hours in Uberal arts, 24 
boors (6 upper-division or graduate level) in an aca- 
demic concentration, 24 hours in urofossional education 
( with a minimum of 3 hours in the sociological, philo- 
sophical, and historical foundations of « lucation, 6 
hours in educational aHd developmental ps/ Jiology» and 
9 hours in ittstmctional materials and methods— includ* 
ing the teaching of the basic: skills)* and 10 hours (300 
dock hours) of supervised teaching. For the same school 
level, the permanent certificate requires 90 hours in 
liberal a.«;, 30 in an academic c ncentration, 30 in pro* 
fcssional education^ and 10 of supervned teaching; die 

Edoate study (a master's degree or 30 hours) must 
lude 12 hours in a liberal arts field related to the 
candidate's teaching and 12 hours in the social and 
behavioral sciences related to teaching. 

For a teacher in nursery school, elementary sdiool, 
and secoiKlary school through Grade 9, the requirements 
•re the same as those givea above, except that for an 
English teacher 80 dock hours of the 300 hours in 
supervised teaching must be In English and the aca- 
demic concentration In English must be at least 30 hours 
for the proviiional certificate* 36 hours for the perma* 
nent. Including the san>e areas as those required for 
the New York secoodaiy school certificate In English 
(sae SeooDdaiy Sdkwl Requirements )» 



Oregon. Data arc for the basic elementary norm. 
Reading methods is a part of 20 bourt in elementary 
specializatiott. The standsird elcmentat certificate, is- 
sued on a phutned five->ear c<^lege pteparaHon phis 
teaching experience, requires 30 hours of professional 
education watd an academic conoentratioa of 20 hours 
which may be in language arts. 



Bhode /stand. Guidelines for the ap?rrwcd ucugiam 
stipulate only the ariMMmt of educatfoo. which b 30 
hours for the provisional certificate. The fifth year com- 
prises 36 hours in a program of studies f not neci*«^nly 
professional education) approved for the preparation 
of elementary school teacners. 



Utah. Approved institutional programs for the cer- 
tificate based on a bachelor's degree require at least 
20 percent of the total credit to be in pqrt^Iogy and 
education. 30 percent in stibiect matter of the teaching 
fields and the rest in general education. The elementary 
sc^iool certificate ts valid also in kindergarten on evi« 
dence of the appropriate competence and college 
credit. A proif^ibnal certificate is issued on 3 years of 
teaching and an approved fifth year of prepamtioa in- 
cluditti^ 8 hours in subiect matter and 8 hona fn 
professional education. 



Washington. Guidelines of a ear program reqnira 
35 percent in liberal arts and st ces, 35 percent in an 
area of learning applicable to the school ( possibqf En- 
g%h)» SU) percent in education (inchiding language 
arts methods), and 10 percent in electivcs. The fifth 
year (required within 6 years after the teadier begins 
service) must further the preparation for elementary 
school teadiing; must inchi'^e academic and professional 
education. 



Wisconsin. An approved program usually Indudes 
Ett^h in general education and reading methods and 
language arts as part of education. The teacher with 
an initial 64-hour certificate mt!st cam the bachelor's 
degree within 7 years, the 96-hour teadier within 6 
years. In 1972 the initial certificate wiK require a 
ttadielor's degree. For kindergarten certificat' »n a teadi- 
er must have a bachelor's degree fn klnde>< trten edn- 
catiott. 



Wyoming. Eoglish Is part of humanities, and lan- 
guage arts is included In 8 hours of elementary meth- 
ods, -Hiuired for the standard certificate. Endorsement 
of t elemenUry certiBcate for kindergarten requires a 
course on kindercarten teaching, fofr remedial reading 
6 hours in the field. A profeMioual certificate Is Issued 
on a master's degree or equivalent and teadusg M* 
pcrlence. 
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1967 ELEMENTABY SCHOOL CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
TO TEACH ENGUSH LANGUAGE ARTS 
Expressed in Semester HoufS 
A=:arra. G:=graduate crediL U=iinspecified. 



STATE 



Minimmn for 



(2) 

Minimum for 
pitKiyltth 

(2clMtes) 



(3) 
Standwd 
reauiremiot 
(orUo Urier 
^uuk minimum) 



(4) 
Allowed for 

•pMcfa, 
dnunatsci. 



(5) 
Profession*! 
Education 
(standmd 
certi6cate) 





1964 


1067 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


Washiniton 


40A 


40A 


40A 


40A 


40A+ 


40A+ 


U 


U 


24-i-U 


244-UG 


Delaware 


36 


36 


24 


18 


36 


36 


3 


3 


18 


18 


Minnesota 


15 


36 


15 


18 


24 


36A 


6 


6 


18 


18 


KewYork 


36A 


36A 


36A 


36A 


51 A 


51A 


U 


U 


24 


14 


North CaroUnn 


30A 


36A 


30A 


36A 


30A 


36A 


6 


8 


18 


18 


Pennsylvantn 


36A 


36A 


18 


18 


36A 


36A 


U 


U 


18-M2G 


18-I-12G 


Connecticut 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30A 


30A 


12 


12 


18 


18 


D.a 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


U 


12 


18 


15 


Florida 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30A 


30A 


6 


6 


20 


20 


New Hampfhlre 


30 


30 


12 


12 


30 


30 


U 


U 


18 


18 


Puerto Rico 


36 


30 


36 


24 


36 


36 


U 


U 


21 


24 


Vermont 


30 


30 


30 


15 


30 


30 


0 


3 


18 


18 



Wosfiingfon. Guidelines of • 4^'ear program to pre- 
pare the Engtith teacher require 35 per cent in boeral 
aits and sciences, 35 per cent in tto field of English 
(allowing speech and joutnali^m}, 20 per cent in edu- 
cation, and 10 per cent in electives. The fifth year, 
whidi must be completed within six yean, must further 
the teacher in English and include academic and profes- 
sional educatioo. 

* a * a a 

OeUitrare. English teaching field requires 36 hovn 
(30 if fiesbman English is waived including English 
literature, 6; American literature, 6; a foreign litera- 
ture in tiie original language or English translation* 3; 
advanced composition, 3; speech, 3; Ifnjguistics or 
modem grammar or history of English language, 3. 
Highly recommended electives are teachbg of reading 
and children's Uteratute or literature for adolescents. 



0 0 0 0* 

Minnesota. A full load of English teadiing reanties 
a college major in English (typically 36 hours ) fa»- 
eluding one or two courses in speech* etc.; a half load 
of English requires a minor (18 bouis). 

0 0 0 0 0 

Sew York* Provisional certificate in English leouires 
36 hours in these areas (not courses): advanced writing; 
concepts* processes, and media of commnnication; de- 
velopment, structure, and function of the language; 
English* American, and world literature; oral interpre- 
tation of literature; oral composition; introvement of 
reading; Uterary materials for adolescents. Permanent 
certificate in English requires 15 hours of advanced En- 
glish. Provisional certUicace requires 18 hours of edu- 
cation, the permanent certificate 24 hours. Applied to 
an Eitjglish teacher, this requirement in professional 
education specifies a distr'Sution of 8 hours in the 
social, philosophical, and psychological foundations of 
educational theory and practice, 8 bonis In materials 
and methods of teaching: English, and 80 class periods 
(about 2 semester hotirs) supervised teacbing. 

0 0 0 0 0 

North Carolina, Minimum scores on National Teacher 
Examinations (common ai»d appropriate field) are also 
required-in 1968 the minimum is 50(hat bachelo*' 
degree level* 600 at master's degree level 

0 0 0 0 * 

FenntylwmkL To the 36-hour Eo|di»a area of the 
provisional certificate may be added o hooii in reading 
■eOodf for sptd«I eDdotventnt Graduate woric most 



include 12 hours of academic subjects (possibly En- 

SUsh ) and 12 hours of education. In an emergency* for 
years an EngUsh teacher may have only 18 hours of 
English. 

0 0 0 0 0 

^ C nnecticut. Data apply to both provisional and 
stam, rd certificate. Within 10 years the provisional 
certificate must be con\'erted into the standard, which 
requires 3 years of teaching and completion of an ap- 
proved fifth-year program. 

0 0 0 0 0 

District of Columbia. No comment. 

0 0 0 0 0 

Florida, The 20 hours of professional education in- 
cludes foimdations of education* general methods, teach- 
ing of English, and teaching internship. Instead of the in- 
ternship of 6 hours, a teacher may present 2 years of 
teaching with 3 hours of directed teaching or 3 years of 
teaching. Three tanks of secondary school Engusb cer- 
tificnte are issued with re9uirements as follows: Rank 
III— a bachelor's degree wtth a major in English or a 
badielor's degree with 30 hours in English including 
freshman English, speech, advanced composition* En- 
glish grannmar, and American and English literature; 
Rank fi-a master's degree with a graduate major in En- 
glish or a master's degree with 36 hours in English in- 
cluding the areas listed in Rank 111; Rank I-a doctor's 
degree with a doctoral major in EngUsh or a doctor's 
dt^ree with 42 hours (at feast 6 at gniduate level) in 
English including the areas in Rasdc III. Florida «uec 
eiaminatioos as prerequisite Cor regtilar certification. 
Minimum scores required are 500 on National Teacher 
Examinations* 800 on Graduate Record Examination* 
verbal and quantitative, 

0 0 0 0 0 

Sew Hampshire, With either a 30-hour major or a 
12-hour minor in English* the teacher most have 6 
hours in the subject taught The junior high school cer- 
tificate requires 0 hours Cor less than half a load* 18 
hours for more, with 6 hours in the subject taught. 

0 0 0 0 0 

Faofto Rico. The certificate cited requires a course in 
teaching EngUsh as a second language. 

0 0 0 0 0 

Vermont Approved programs at bacbelor'a level f»> 
quire a major of 30 hours in EngUsh as a taaching field 
and 18 hours of profaasional education. 
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1967 SECONDARY SCHOOL CERTIFICATION REQt lllEMENTS 
TO TEACH ENGLISH 
Expressed in Semester Houn 
A=:are:t. C-j=Rrad»utr credit. U=un$pecified. 



STATE 



<1) 
Minimum for 
f uU Enslifh 

W 



W 
Mixiimum tor 
pait^En^Utb 



<3) 
Staadtrd 
reauirement 
(often larger 



(4) 
Allowed for 

•peech, 
driznatics. 



<5> 
ProfeMional 
Education 
(standard 
certificate) 





1964 


1907 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


:967 


1964 


1967 


Viriima 


•24 


30 


24 


30 


U 


30 


6 


12 


15 


15 


Wyoming 


24 


30 


24 


18 


^4 


30A 


12 


6 


20 


20 


Oregon 


28 


28 


20 - 


20 


28 


28A 


U 


U 


24 


24 


Aikomaf-^^ 


— 24 


24 


12 


12 


.24A 


24A 


6 


6 


18 


18 


Hawaii 


24 


24 


12 


12 


36A 


36A 


U 


U 


18+U 


184-6G 


inzoo& 


24 


24 


24 


24 


32A 


32A 


8 


8 


16 


16 


Indiana 


24 


24 


24 


24 


48A- 


48A 


6/40 


6/40 


18+6G 


18-f6G 


Kansas 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24A- 


24A 


9 


9 


20 


20 


Kentucky 


24 


24 


24 


24 


30/48A 


30/48A 18/48 


18/48 


17 


17+9C 



Virginia. The required minimum preparation in the 
English area (including advanced grammar and English 
and American literature) increases to 30 houn in July 
1968. A postgraduate professional certificate 1> also 
granted on the master's or the doctor'a degrae. 



Wyoming. Standard certificate hased on a bachelor^a 
degree in an approved program for teachen requires 30 
hours in English (allowing 6 hours of Jounialism and 
speech) for endorsement to teach in the area. \/itb 30 
hours in the field of English, a teacher mav ohtain an 
endorsement for journalism with 12 houn of fouraalism» 
and for speech with 18 houn of speech and dramatics. 
Accreditation enforces a minimum of 18 houn in a 
teaching minor. A professional certificate is granted on a 
nuster's degree or equivalent and teaching experience. 



Oregon. The 28*hour requirement (basic norm) in* 
eludes advanced composition; English language; Ameri- 
can. English, and world literature; speech; and reading 
methods. To Uiese areas, the 4(>-bour requirement 
(standard norm) adds literary criticism. Twenty houn 
in these suhjects are required of the teacher who has a 
class comhining English and social studies. Initial cer- 
tificate reqniret 14 houn of education Inchiding special 
methods; the continuing certificate reqoii^ 24 noun of 
education, which must include the teaching of reading. 



Arkansas. The 24^our area requirement must litdude 
6 houn in suhjects taught, such as composition, English 
literature, American literature. Aiw one qualified for the 
standard certificate may qualify for a secondary class- 
room teacher'a master certificate hy completion of a 
master's degree including 6 houn of psychology and edu- 
cation and 18 houn of suhjed matter courses in fields 
commonly taught in the secondary schoot Onvyeai 
emergency certificates may be issued to bolden of a 
bachelor's degree who lack specific requirements in pro- 
fessional education, provided they nave m certificate 
teaching field. 



Hatooli. Provisional certificate requires a 24-hour ma- 
jor and a 12-hour minor in subject fields. The professional 
certificate, hased on a five*year prepaimtion, requires one 
teaching field, which for English is 36 houn plus a 
coune m teaching English. Practice teaching is required 
in addition to 18 houn of educational theory. Profession^ 
certificate requires 24 houn of education, inchiding 6 
graduate houn. 



tion of the school the English teacher must bave 24 hours 
in the fi^ld including 6 noun in rhetoric and composi- 
tion allowing not more than 8 houn in speech and 
joumiUism. He must bave at least one oourse in each sub- 
ject taught, sudi 9" grammar, American literature, En- 
gli«!i literature^ w Id literature, reading, dramatics. 



Indiana. For the provisional certificate: the minor in 
English is 24 houn including advanced composition, 3; 
advanced English language study, 3: literature, 12 (En- 
glish and American required, world literature, i houn 
allowed); hut not allowing speech or jouraaitsm; and 
the major is 40 houn includiog advanced composition, 3; 
advanced English language study, 5; literature, 20 (En- 

fclish ^d AriArican required, world Utereture. 5 al- 
owed); spee » , 3; and journalism. 3. For the proles- 
aional cernfic»*.e, 8 houn of graduate work In English is 
required, and the master^a degree may be taken in En- 
glish idone. For iunior high school: Provisional certificate 
requires a 24-bour suhlect concentration for endorsement 
nn an elementary certificate; or two 24 -hour minors, or 
a combination of 40-hour majon and ^-l^hour nunon, 
otherwise. Professional certificate reautres one 40'hour 
major and one 32-hour minor, with 8 houn of graduate 
ooursea in the major, in the minor, and In each subject 
endorMment that is converted from provuional to profes- 
sional status. Provisional certificate requires 24 to 27 
houn of education including reading methods; the pro- 
fessional certificate requires 8 houn of education on tha 
master's degree. 



llUnois. For certification In Bnglisb a teacher must 
have 32 boon of college work in the area; for accrediU- 



Katuas. An initial secondary achool certificate, valid 3 
yean and after 2 years of teaching renewable for 5 
yean, is issued on an approved bach«>Ws depee which 
ie«4uiree 50 houn of general educafa'on (including 12 
houn of oral and written commt: 'cations, literature, 
and foreign languagesV and 20 houn of professiftna] 
eAication. Subsequent S-year renewals require speeded 
additional eiperience and college credit. A one-year cer- 
tificate inay be issued to an out-of-state applicant who 
has a standard certificate based on a degree program 
that includes 35 houn of general education and 12 
houn of professional education. The 24-hour minimum 
in the English area must include 6 hours in each subject 
tau^t, one course in speech, and 15 houn in English 
composition and literature, with at least one coune each 
in American Utereture and advanced composition. Ju- 
nior fai^ school teachen must have a minimum of 15 
houn in each field taught 



Ktntuckv. The 24-hour minor and the 30-bour major 
in Eni^h do not ordinarily include <peech or loumalism, 
hut the accredited college decides^ The 48-bour English 
area contahis 18 houn in speech, dranuitics, and ioor- 
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1967 SECONDARY SCHOOL f . ' HFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
TO TEACIa IJNGLlSri 
Expressed in Semester Houn 
G=KTadunte credit. U=unspecified. 



STATE 


. <1> 
Mmimum for 

full EngUsh 

load 


(2) 
Minimum for 
part EnffUsb 

load 
(2 classes) 


<3) 
Standard 
reauirenient 
(often larger 
than minimum) 


(4) 

Allowed for 

speech, 
dramatics, 
foumalism 


Professional 
Education 
(standard 

ccrti6cate) 




1964 




1967 


1964 




1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


LouisiftDA 


24 




24 


24 




24 


36 < 


36 


0 


0 


18 


18 


Maryland 


24 




24 


24 




24 


U 


24 


6 


0 


18 


18 


Mississippi 


24 




24 


24 




24 


30 


30A 


3 


3 


18 


18 


Nebnukft 


24 




24 


18 




18 


U 


36A 


U 


12/36 


18 


18 


Ohio 


24 




24 


24 




24 


24 


24 


0 


0 


17 


18 


South Carolina 


24 




24 


24 




24 


U 


U 


U 


U 


18 


18 


Tennesae* 


24 




24 


24 




24 


U 


U 


0 


0 


24 


24 


Tezat 


1*4 




24 


24 




24 


24 


24 


0 


0 


18 


18 


Wisconsin 


2C 




22 


22 




22 


34 


34 


U 


U 


18 


18 * 


California 


20 




20 


20 




20 


24+U 


24+U 


u 


U 


15 


15 


Montana 


20 




20 


20 




20 


30 


30 


u 


U 


16 


18 


Missouri 


19 




19 


19 




19 


24A 


24A 


5/24 


5/24 


20 


20 



Louisiana, Certificate to teach English requires* 12 
hours of English in addition to the general education 
quirement of English 12 hours. English major is usually 
36 hours, minor 30. Certificate to teach speech reouires 
12 hours of English and 18 hours of speech. Certificate 
for journalism requires 12 hours of English* 12 hours of 
journalism* 



Maryland. The advanced professional certificate, re- 

auired after 10 years of teaching under a standard cer- 
ficate, is issued on a master's degree or on approved 
program of 34 hours-one half is in content and one half 
may bo in professional education* 



fessional education. National Teacher Examinations are 
used as a prerequisite for initial certification and as an 
opportunity for teachers to raise the level of their certifi- 
cate. 



"lenneitec. Both professional and temporary certifi- 
cates require 24 hours of English for endorsement. Pro- 
fessional certificate requires 24 hours of education, tem- 
porary certificate. 4. For renewal every 2 vears, the tem- 
porary certificate requires 8 hours of additional credit 
applicable on the professional certificate. An advanced 
certificate is issued on a master*s degree. 



Mississippi, The cIass>A secondary school teacher's 
certificate, based on an approved bachelor's degree pro- 
gram, requires 12 hours of English and 3 hours of speech 
05 part of 48 hours in general education. For this certifi- 
cate, the English area of specialization requires 30 
houn, which must include 3 hours each in American 
literature, English literature, Shakespeare, and advanced 
grammar and compositioct and may include 3 houn of 
speech. 



Schraska. Data in the table refer to the standard 
certificate based on an approved bachelor's program, 
which typicailv requires a mafor of C4 hours in a 
subject or 36 hours in an area, with 18 hours of pro- 
fessional education. A minor is usually 18 hours. For 
endorsement of a certificate in English (Grades 7-12), 
the requirement is 36 hours in English allowing 12 hours 
in dramatics* speech, and journalism; for EngUsh (Grades 
7*9), 24 hours in language arts including a course in 
methods of teaching reading. A professional certificate is 
issued on an approved fifth year of cioUege. 



Ohio. The 24-hour minimum in English must include 
composition and language, 9 hours, American and En- 
glish literature, 12 hours. 



South Carotina. The 24-hour requirement includes 
composition^ 6; English literaturci 6; and American lit- 
erature, 6. Speech and journalism are allowed as English 
if the college counts them on tho English major. An en- 
dorsement ir speech and drama requires 18 hours in the 
area. A one-year provisional certificate is issued on a 
bachelors degree which did not include the required pro- 



Texar. These mim'mums apply whether the certificate 
is based on a 4-year or a 5-year college preparation. 



"Wisconsin. Minimum preparation approved for the 
English teaching minor is 22 hours, for the maior, 34. 
E^ch accredited college determines its specific major 
and minor^numbcr of hours, pattern of subjects, and 
ttUowanco for speech and journalism. English methods 
must be indudea in the 18 nours of education. 



Catifomia. A teaching minor in EnffUsb is 20 hours 
at any level, a teaching major, 24 hours in upper- 
di^ion courses. A teacher with an interdepartmental 
major in humanities may count 15 hours of upper-di\d- 
sion or graduate English as a subject major. Regular 
credential requires 5 years of college; conditional cre- 
dential (based on bachelor's degree) is limited to a 
total life of 5 years. 



^fontana. Requirements for the provisional and the 
standard certificate, both based on the bachelor's de- 
gree, depend upon the program approved for the institu- 
tion which prepared the teacher. The usua* En^H^h 
malpr li 30 hours; minimums for endorsement in f2n- 

glish ar^ a minor of 20 hours in English and 18 hours 
1 professional education. 



Missouri. The regular 24 -hour English certificate in- 
cludes composition, rhetoric, and grammar, 5 hours; 
American literaturCi 5; English or world literature, 5; 
and al'ows 5 hours of speech. The provisional certificate 
requires 19 hours of English, allowing 5 hours of speech; 
it pemits a 5-hour deficiency in education. 
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1967 SEQOND/ :Y SCHOOL CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
TO TEACH ENGLISH 
^ , Expressed in Semester Hours 

A^area. G^graduate credit U= unspecified. 



STATE 



(1) 
Minimum for 
full EnsUsb 

load 



* (2) 
Minimum for 
part EnifUtb 

load 
(2 classes) 



(3) 
Standard 
reauircmcnt 
(often larger 



(4) 
AIlow^ for 

speech, 
dramatics. 



(5) 
Professional 
Education 
(standard 





1964 


1987 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


Alabama 


18 


18 


18 


18 


. dOA 


30A 


6 


6 


24 


21 


Arizona 


18 


18 


18 


18 


30 


30 


U 


5 


24 


30 


Maine 


15 


18 


18 


18 


30/SOA 


30/50A 


U 


U 


18 


18 


Massachusetts 


18 


18 


9 


0 


V 


18 


U 


U 


12 


12 


New Jersey 


18 


18 


18 


18 


24A 


24A 


6 


V 


18+U 


18 


New Mexico 


24 


18 


24 


18 


24/36A 


54A 


U 


36 


28 


28 


Oklahoma 


24 


IB 


18 


18 


32A ' 


32A 


8/32 


8/02 


21 


21 


Rhode UUnd 


18 


18 


18 


18 


30 


• 30A 


U 


U 


18+U 


18+U 


West Virginia 


24 


18 


18 


18 


U 


36A/50A 


2 


3/20 


20 


20 


Nevada 


16 


16 


16 


16 


30A 


30A 


6 


6 


18 


18 



Alabama. 1967 data in tahle are for class-B secondary 
professional certificate, valid eight years. Basic require* 
ments include ore co«-se in speech. Cla^-A ftecondaiy 

Sroftssional certificate, .alid 10 years, requires a masters 
cgree including six hours in English and 6 hours in 
education; class-AA secondaiv professional certificate, 
valid 12 yean, requires completion of a sjcth-year pro- 
gram (a year beyond the aster's degree )-in a standard 
institution approved for » doctoral degree. All three 
classes of certificate may be continued upou evidence of 
a specified period of successful teaching or additional 
study. 

* * * * * 

Arluma. High school accreditation enforces 18-hour 
English minimum. Initial certificate, valid 5 years, re* 
quires 30*hour area in English (with 5 hours allowed 
in speech and related subjects) and 22 hours in pro- 
fessional education. Standard certificate requires (be* 
yond an appropriate l*achelor's degree) a master's de- 
gree or 30 hours of ap.)rov^ upper-division or graduate 
work for secondary school teacKers. A one-year, non- 
renewable permit to teach in elementary or secondary 
school may be issufd to holders of a bachelor's degree 
including 18 hours of professional prepLratlon ^th stu- 
dent teaching. 



Maine. Under the blanket certificate a teacher may be 
assigned to teach English without endorsement, but «c- 
creiliting offici* t ex^tct the teacher to be prepared in the 
teaching f'?Id. The basic program of teacher education 
requires a mafor field of 30 nonrs plus a minoi of 18 
hours, or a cO-hour area of specialization. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

Maisachu*^*n9. No comment. 



New jertq/. Regular certificate, valid 5 years, requires 
an 18-hour minor to teach English. Permanent certificate 
requires a 24 -hour mafor for English endorsement. Be- 
sides 18 semester hours of educational theory, student 
teachmg for 150 cluck hours is required, 90 of which 
must be classroom teaching. 

New Mexico. Provisional certificate, which may be 
extended for a total use of 8 years, requires as part of 
the hacheljr's degree 18 hours of professional education 
and one- of four plans for teaching fields, namely ( 1) two 



fields of 24 hours each, (2) a field of 24 hours and two 
fields of 18 hours each. (3) a composite field of 36 
hours and a field of 18 noun, (4) one composite of 54 
hours. The continuing 5-year secondary cert.Scate, based 
on « planned, 5-year coUege program with 30 graduate 
hours, requires 28 hours of professional education and 
for language arts teachers In nigb school, a minimum of 
36 hours in language arts with at least 10 hours in each 
subie^ taught, such as dramatics. Journalism, speech, 
rear > 



0**00 

OkJ^homa* Approved program must require 32 hours 
tn the area of English, including 8 hours cf speech and 
ioumalism and 24 hours of composition, linguistics, and 
English, American, and .vorld literature Provisl'^nal 
certificate requires 20 hours, temporary certificate, 18 
hours in the nrca. High school accreditation standards 
require the English teacher to have 18 botirr. in the field, 
with 6 bour^ in the subject taught. Special methods may 
be part of the English area or of the 21 hours required 
in education for the standard certificate. Tht< provitional 
certificate (valid 3 years, not renewable) require; 15 
hours of education, the temporary certificate 12 boun. 

0 0*00 

Hhode Island. Provisional certificate requires 18 hours 
of English for endorsement; the professional ce-^ficate, 
which must be earned within 6 years of teaching, re- 
quires 30 hours in English as a teaching area. 

* * * 0 * 

West Virginia. Provisional and professional certificates 
remiirc 3f hours of English as a teaching field, allo^ving 
3 hours in speech. A comprehensive certificate in lan- 
guage arts, issued on 50 hours, includes 30 hours of En- 
glish, 15 hours of speech, and 5 hours of journalism. Both 
^pes of certificate require 20 hours of professional edu- 
cation. 

0 0**0 

Nevada. For high school accreditation the Northwest 
Association requires that the teacher of English have 
16 hours in the field, with 6 hours in the subject taught. 
Statidard certificate Is based on a bachelor's degree with 
IS houn of professional education and a major and a 
minor in rrrognized teaching fields. A professional cer- 
tificate is sn^ci issued on a master's degree. Provisional 
secoiKiary certificates are granted upon request of a 
county superintendent; the teacher's total deficiencies in 
preparation cannot exceed 6 hours and must be re- 
moved within one year. 
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A = area. G=:p^aduate credit. 



Erpres^ed in Semester Hours 
U = unspecified. 



STATE 



Minimum tor 
full EocUsb 
load 



Minimum for 
part^Enj^lUh 



(3) 
Standard 
reauirmnent 
(often larger 



(4) 
Allowed for 

speech, 
dramatics, 



(5) 

Profe»ionat 
Education 
(standard 

oactlflcat*) 





1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


1964 


1967 


North Dakota 


16 


16 


16 


16 


U 


32A 


5 


6 


16 


16 


Idaho 


15 


15 


15 


15 


30A 


30A 


18 


18 


20 


20 


Iowa 


15 


15 


15 


15 


30 


30A 


0 


U 


20 


20 


Michigan 


15 


15 


15 


15/18 


24 


24 


U 


U 


20 


20 


South DakoU 


15 


15 


15 


15 


24A 


25A 


9/24 


10/25 


20 


20 


Utah 


• 12 


15 


12 


15 


20/40A 


15/42A 


0 


27/42A 


18 


21 


Alaska 


16 


12 


16 


12 


U 


U 


u 


U 


18 


18 


Colorado 


18 


12/18 


18 


12/18 


major 


maior 


•U(3) 


U 


U 


U 




12 


12 


U 


12 


30A 


30A 


9 


10 


20 


20 



North Dakota, Although the blanket certificate does 
not stipulate Uie requirement* accreditation standards re- 
quire the high school to have an English teacher vdth 16 
hours in the field, allowing 6 hours in speech and 
foumaHsm. The accredited college defines the major in 
Snglish. 



Idaho. An endorsement to teach English (whether it 
is based on a 30-hour major or 20-hour minor) require 
composition 6 hottr«: American and English literature* o 
hour5. visional ceu'*?cate requires 9 hours of educa- 
tion, th:> standard certifi'' ^te 20 aours. 



3 years of teaching and an approved fifth year of prep- 
aration including 8 hours in subject matter and 8 hours 



ling 

in professional education. 



Akuka, For the reguUr certificate the 18 hours in edu* 
cation must include 3 hours in secondary methods and 
a course in student teaching. Provisional and 
certificates are issued to persona holding a Dachelors de- 
gree but lacking some professional education required. 
Northwest Association requires accredited hirii sdiools to 
have English teachers with a minimum of 16 hours in 
language arts* including 6 bouss in the subject taught. 



Iowa, TypicalK'* approved institutional programs pro- 
vide » general education core of 40 hours and a concen- 
tration m an ■cadeinlu ai ws including courses designed to 
give rompetenco in the subiect Uught. Preparation to 
teat^^i English as a major subject usually comprises 30 
ho irs in the area. Records of applicants with credits from 
a college outside Iowa are evaluated for each teaching 
•reii by comparison with standards tjvical of approved 
MTugrams in Iowa colleges. 



MicMean. Approved teacher educalipn programs in 
institutions of the state usually exceed the minimum re- 
quirements of the State Board of Education, wluch are 
15 hours for a minor and 24 hours for a major in English. 
(See note under Elementary Requirements* for statement 
about provisional and permanent certificate. ) 



South Dakota, Speech and Journalism are not allowed 
as part of the 15-bour minimum but may be 10 hours 
of the 25-hour language arts area. 



UfaJi. Approved institutional programs for the certifi- 
cate based on a bachelor's degree require at least 17 
per cent of the toUl credit to be in psychology and edu- 
cation* 34 per cent in subjects Uught. and the rest in 
general educatiu.n. A professional certificate is issued on 



Colorodo. SUte accrediution of fchools rcnuirei 12 
hours to teach English* North Central Association* 18 
hours. For the regular certificate (Type A)* renewable 
e\ery 5 years* the teacher may qualify by any of three 
plans: ( 1 ) completion of an approved program of teach- 
er education through the bachelor's degree, plus recom- 
mendation of the tastitution attended; (2) regular ttn- 
plovment in (i>lorado schooU for 5 years before Wl: 
(3) completion of baccaUureate degree and successful 
performance on an examination approved hy tt»e Crfo- 
rado Board of Education* plui 5 yean of teaching. For 
the profrTsional certificate (Type B)* renewable eveiy 
10 years; a person qualified tor the regular certificate 
must complete 3 years of teaching and » planned pro- 
gram of one or more years of work leading to an ad- 
vanced degree* plus institutional reconunendation. 



Ceofsia. DaU in Uble refer to the regular certificate 
based on a bachelor's degree. School accreditation re- 

Squirements enforce a 12-hour minimum for teaching En- 
lish. Secondaiy school professional certificates are also 
sued; one based on a master's degree with 10 hours 
of educational psychology and curriculum and 17 boun 
of content in the teaching fields; and one based on a 



sixth-year program. The two years of advanced study 
should be planned to give the teacher 33 hours in the 
content of the teaching fields* 10 hours in educatioiial 



psychology* and 10 hours in school protram and prob- 
lems. 



